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Tuer army was already in the field, when the expected reinforce- 

ment arrived. It' was atime of great excitement, as well as of 

anxicty. Much was to be done, much to be endured, but none 
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shrunk from their duty, none murmured. Hopes, never to be 
realized, were cherished by many, except as the halo of glory 
should beam over the spot where the brave and the noble had 
perished. The heart of no one, however, beat the less ardently on 
this account, nor suffered its courage to cool by the calculation of 
chances. The 5—th regiment had long stood high in ‘reputation. 
They by whose gallantry that reputation had been gained were 
anxious to maintain it, whilst those who had yet to prove their 
gallantry were equally desirous to emulate the example of the 
veterans of their corps. The quick eye of a skilful officer soon 
reads the character of those under him ; and if merit cannot always 
be rewarded, it is rarely overlooked. In a short time both William 
and Stephen were noted men. They were generally selected for 
the outlying picquet, were chosen for every dangerous service. 
All respected the attachment that subsisted between them, no one 
attempted to separate them. ‘Only let them go together,” said 
the sergeant to the captain of the company to which they be- 
longed, “ and no matter where you send them.” 

The same difference in their appearance that existed between 
them at the depot equally distinguished them now. The counte- 
naneé of Stephen was always bright and open, and his clear eye 
seemed as an index to all that was passing within; while there 
was an invariable expression of sadnéss on the more striking 
features of William, which, among othet companions, might have 
made him an object of interest, but which In the present case 
setved only to draw a line between them. The plaudits of his 
comrades, or the praises of his superiors, threw only a momentary 
glow over his countenance, whilst they were heard by Stephen with 
a pleasure that made them his own, The new year had com- 
menced. The massy walls of Ciudad Rodrigo frowned defiance on 
the beleaguering troops that surrounded them, Thoughts of merry 
England, in her merriest season, were exchanged for graver reflec- 
tions. A game, a deadly gatie, was about to be fought, whose 
coming shadow made tnirthful images and recollections alike out 
of place and distorted, The strength of the city, the danger tobe 
incurred, the vigour of the enemy, were the theme of general con- 
versation==Couragée gathering eah stimulus from the prospect. 
William was silent and reserved as usual; but as he gazed on 
those ramparts there was a fire in his eye, a stern determination in 
his look, that spoke the purpose that he meditated. 

On the 14th of January 1812, the breaching batteries were 
opened against-the walls of ‘the city. For five successive days they 
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continued to pour forth their thunders. In two places a breach 
was then reported as practicable. Then followed the order whose 
only comment was read in the steady glance that each exchanged 
with other.—‘ At seven o’clock this night, Ciudad Rodrigo must 
be carried by assault.” 

Consummate skill devised the plan of operation, and correspond- 
ing bravery was ready to carry itout. Nothing was left to chance, 
all was clearly, calmly, awfully detailed; from the highest to the 
lowest each had his part assigned. ‘The forlorn hope that was to 
lead the storming party against the great breach, was headed by 
a young lieutenant of the 5—th regiment. There was no difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers to make up the twenty-five privates required. 
William was the first to step forward, and all smiled when Stephen, 
as a matter of course, was the next. No, all did not smile. There 
was one who turned an eye upon him as he took his place beside him 
in which the deepest emotion seemed to tremble. Not a word, 
however, was spoken either by William or Stephen, nor was it till 
evening drew on that the former alluded to the subject, and then 
only in the most concise manner. Briefly lamenting that he 
should be the cause of exposing the other to so much danger, he 
said, “If I fall—I must not think of harm to you,—see my 
father, my sister. Let him know all, and say’—a rising in his 
throat choked the words, and his clenched teeth showed the 
struggle within. 

“ What you order that will I obey,” returned Stephen, firmly. 
For a moment only he looked grave. “Something tells me,” resumed 
he, briskly, “that we shall both come off safe; but happen what 
may to me, let it be no trouble to you. I shall say, in the words 
you made me repeat when you got up that play at home :— 


‘ Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty: 
For fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my master’s debtor.’ 


{ did not think I had remembered them till the thought of the 
forlorn hope, and what I knew you would do, came into my 
mind.” 

The appointed hour drew on. Stealing with serpent caution 
along the path, the devoted party made their way to the trenches, 
There, crouched as lions to the prey, they awaited the looked-for 
signal. Hardly dares the eye wander for an instant to catch a 
glimpse of the pale crescented moon, as the dark thick clouds 
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occasionally left her unobscured. The evening was damp and 
chilly, and the wind moaned as it swept along. Death seemed to 
hover over all. Not a sound reached the ear. So profound was 
the silence that the creeping of the worm in its moist cell might have 
been heard. Now sight was strained to one point alone. Scarcely 
a breath is drawn, the very beating of the labouring heart is sus- 
pended. “It must be seven o'clock,” so whispered many an impa- 
tient spirit. It is—it is the signal. The ground becomes a living 
mass, all are in motion, all press towards one point. They are seen, 
the garrison is aroused. Shout, shout, for the struggle is come, 
and many a voice now raised so loud shall never be heard again. 

Before the sappers have completed their work, the forlorn hope, 
followed by the storming party, have sprang over the counterscarp. 
On, on they go, they reach the gap in the wall—they press 
through—already it is choked with the dead and the dying. 
On! on! on to the inner rampart—a thousand deaths await them 
—but what are shells, or shot, or blazing timbers hurled upon their 
heads, when desperation goads each burning heart? The wiry 
frame of William forces itself through every impediment, and 
carries him safe through every danger. Once, and only once, death 
seemed inevitable. A desperate blow with the butt end of a 
musket was aimed at him, unperceived by himself, when it was 
dashed aside by the strong arm of Stephen, at whose feet at the 
same moment a shell was cast: William seized it in his hands, 
ran a few paces, and hurled it back among the enemy. A loud 
hurrah followed, and again with maddened fury they press onward. 
Blood streams from the temple of William, from the shoulder of 
Stephen. Not for himself did the faithful creature turn pale. 
“Tt isnothing,” cried William. ‘Then, master, lead on!” returned 
Stephen, with animation ; and another shout, another hurrah, amid 
the roar of an exploding mine, were the prelude to victory; the 
main body of the army entered the breach, and the fortified city 
is in the hands of the British. 

The morning cold, dark, and damp, dawned on the terrible 
scene. The yet sulphury breath of the air chilled many a wounded 
man, and added anguish to his sufferings. William and Stephen 
had been separated for some time. Each feared for the fate of the 
other, when, on a sudden, a joyful exclamation bursting from the 
lips of the latter proved ail apprehension groundless. But what 
was the change that had passed over the countenance, over the 
whole manner of William? Soiled and bloody as were his features, 
and pale as was his cheek, there was an expression in his eye, upon 
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his lip, that thrilled and almost awed the heart of the beholder, 
He held out his hand to Stephen as they met—*I am your equal 
now,” said he. 

“Myequal?” repeated Stephen, utterly unconscious of his meaning. 

“Tam a man again among men,” cried he; “the brave man 
may now claim the brave one for his companion.” 

Poor Stephen! he had neither words nor utterance to express his 
feelings. He looked at William, and every feature showed his 
emotion. ‘ Your servant,” murmured he, “your servant to the 
death.” No more could be said, for at this instant two of the 
officers of their own regiment walked towards them. By them 
their gallant conduct was highly commended, and an assurance 
given them, that they should be reported as they merited to the 
general of their division. 

The wounds of both were examined. Stephen had sustained 
little injury ; but greater importance was attached to the wound of 
William, who, besides a cut upon his temple, had received a ball 
in hisarm. The latter was extracted, but it was found necessary 
to order him to keep his bed. Stephen assumed the office of nurse, 
and proved himself a most efficient one; but his ministry was of 
short duration. Among the officers who had distinguished them- 
selves on the late occasion was young Somers, and hence his name 
appeared in the list of recommendations. It was this circum- 
stance that gave rise to the report which Barnsley communicated 
to Mr. Morton. He and William had joined the 3—rd regiment 
nearly at the same time, but he had lately exchanged into the 
5—th regiment for the sake of his company. There had been but 
little intimacy between them, for independently of other circum- 
stances they had been in different battalions. 

It was not at the breach nor at any time of the action that Somers 
had recognised William, though they had frequently been thrown 
together during the night. Indeed, it would have been almost 
impossible to have done so, even if he had not been too much oc- 
cupied to make any observation. Besides, excitement had given 
an entirely different expression to the countenance of Morton, and 
the daring feats of the man, not his features, attracted his attention. 
It was on his visit to the wounded the next morning that the dis- 
covery was made, William lay in the languor of sleep and 
suffering. As Somers passed him he gained a distinct view of his 
countenance. It was familiar to him, but at the moment he was 
at a loss to identify him. The truth soon flashed on his mind; he 
approached the bed to satisfy himself that he was not mistaken, 
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Whilst he thus stood gazing upon him, William awoke. Their 
eyes met, and mutual recognition followed. William instantly 
turned his face away. Somers took his hand, and in a low voice 
said, “ Your secret is safe with me, look on me as a friend, as a 
brother, if you will.” 

William had known no want of attention from any one, while 
from Stephen he had received at all times every proof of kindness 
that could be shown him, and he had gratefully owned it; but 
words like these from one of his own stamp of life, one whose 
character had always stood high, had a powerful effect upon him. 
He could not answer, every feature was agitated, and as he 
closed his eyes in the struggle to command himself, the tears 
trickled over his wounded temple. 

“ Your conduct last night is the admiration of all,” said Somers. 

“Thank God!” sighed William, a bright tinge suffusing his 
pallid cheek. 

* And now what can I do for you! ” whispered Somers, seating 
himself on the bed, and bending lowly to him. “ Your friends— 
shall I, may I, write to them ?” 

“No, no,” returned William; “not yet. More, much more 
must yet be done.” 

Somers was about to reply, when he caught the eye of Stephen, 
who was sufficiently near to hear what had passed, and understand- 
ing the motion he made, he took his leave, promising to come 
again in the evening. As soon as they were alone, Stephen ex- 
pressed his own wishes and anxieties on the subject. “My master, 
sir,” said he, “ pines to be reconciled to his father; but I know 
him too well to be certain that he will not write to him till he is 
thoroughly satisfied that he cannot refuse his forgiveness—that word 
is Mr. William’s, not mine—and what may not happen before that ?” 

Somers mused, then with animation he exclaimed, “ A friend of 
mine accompanies the officer who is to be the bearer of the 
despatches of this glorious victory. Suppose you go with him as 
his servant. I shall have no trouble in arranging this. Your 
master shall be my care in the meantime. No letter can be of the 
service to him that a few words from you may be.” 

The plan, eagerly caught at by Stephen, was not opposed by 
William, when mentioned to him. “ My sister, at least,” said he, 
“will be glad to hear of me; but use all discretion with my 
father. Tell him much or little, as you find him disposed to 
listen to you, but take especial care that he understands I am 

under an assumed name, known only as a private.” 
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Stephen departed high in spirits and hope; but so rapidly had 
the plan been put into execution, that many miles intervened 
between him and his master, before he was fully conscious of 
their separation, or felt the full responsibility of the mission he 
had undertaken to perform. 

Landing at Falmouth, permission was immediately given him to 
make the best of his way to Rockwood. Before he reached the 
lodge he alighted from the coach, with the intention of going 
direct to the Hall, as he had heard from the guard—who had 
spoken to them the day before—that both his mother and Jessie 
were well. Mrs. Holder, however, caught sight of him. <A few 
joyous words only were interchanged, and then with rapid pace he 
pursued his way. It has been seen in what manner he encountered 
Jessie and Barnsley; the latter, fully expecting that the happy 
couple would return to the lodge together, was in no haste to go 
back, particularly as he knew Mr. Morton had desired to have his 
breakfast in his own room, and had given him orders not to be 
disturbed. 

His delay was so far fortunate that Stephen found no difficulty 
in obtaining access to Mr. Morton. The servant to whom he 
spoke was a stranger, and mistaking Stephen for another person, 
whose attendance had been expected the day before, he without 
hesitation bade him follow him, 

Stephen stood in the presence of Mr. Morton, who, absorbed in 
his own thoughts, was unconscious that any one had entered. His 
breakfast remained untouched before him ; his hand was resting on 
his head; a sigh, that seemed to issue from the bottom of his heart, 
escaped him. Stephen remained irresolute whether to advance or 
not, when Mr. Morton suddenly arose, and looking round, per- 
ceived, as he at first imagined, a stranger. Instantly, however, 
recognizing him, he said something which Stephen did not clearly 
hear. He walked up to him, and then in a subdued voice said, 
“I bring you tidings, sir, of your son.” 

Mr. Morton started, and laid his hand on the back of a chair 
to support himself. Taken completely by surprise, he allowed 
Stephen to proceed in his narrative without any interruption. Simple 
but nervous, eloquent but natural, the latter left nothing unsaid that 
would have benefited the master he loved, nor ventured an allusion 
that could injure him. 


“ Mr. William,” said he in conclusion, “ has won the approbation 
of every one, officers and privates; one word, one word only, is 
wanting to make him what he was—a happy man in himself: 
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withhold that word from him, and the levelled trunk will not lie 
lower than he, before many months are past. There is little need 
to court death, where death is always nigh.” 

Mr. Morton had listened with an emotion he could not alto- 
gether conceal. For some moments after Stephen had ceased to 
speak, he appeared to contend with himself. Pride and nature 
struggled hard for ‘the mastery, till pride, alas! obtained the 
victory. With forced composure, and with frigid brow, he said, 
“So far, ’tis well; more cannot be said.” 

“Sir!” returned Stephen, looking earnestly at him. 

“ He has regained only what he had forfeited,” said Mr. Morton, 
sternly ; “ no honour has been acquired.” 

Stephen shook his head. ‘That is above me,” said he. “ This 
is all I know, I could never see in Mr. William anything but the 
master I loved, and I feel that the more others neglected him, 
the closer 1 would cling to him myself. That's how my mother 
would do by me—how I should do by my son, if I had one.” 

“You may go,” said Mr. Morton, turning his back. 

“But what am I to say to my master?” asked Stephen, 
anxiously. 

“From me—nothing,” replied he; and at the same time he 
rang the bell. 

Stephen withdrew. He inquired for Miss Morton, and was 
allowed to see her. But what now was the reception he met with ? 
Mr. Morton’s manner had grieved, had wounded him ; that of his 
gentle daughter unmanned him. Stephen was as eager to relate, 
as Miss Morton to inquire ; and when Stephen saw Ellen weep, he 
knew not how it was, he afterwards told Jessie, but he could not 
help weeping too, All his fear was that he should not do justice 
to what she had said, when he should attempt to repeat it to her 
brother. 

Stephen’s report of her father’s inflexibility more affected than 
surprised Ellen. Alas! she understood his character too well, not 
to perceive that the heroism of the man was disregarded, if not 
tarnished, in the degradation of the private ; and that the thought 
would furnish fresh food for the morbid passion that tormented him. 
She, however, entreated Stephen to remain as long as it was pos- 
sible, (for he had informed her that his stay must be limited to 
a few days,) in the hope that some message more gracious might 
yet be won than that he had received. 

Ankxiously did Ellen wait, in the fallacious expectation that her 
father would send for her. She passed by the windows of the 
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library—she remained for some time in the adjoining room, taking 
care that he should be aware that she was near—but in vain. At 
length they met at luncheon. Her heart beat quick as she stole a 
look at him. There was nothing unusual to be read on his 

countenance. He was serious, but the few words he spoke were 

kindly uttered. As he arose, he met the glance she directed 

towards him; he paused for an instant, then seeing her about to 

approach him, “1 am engaged,” said he, and with a longer step 

than usual passed through the door, which he immediately closed. 

Poor Ellen’s tears flowed fast. Submission to her earthly parent 
was her only course—prayer, earnest prayer, to her heavenly Father 
her only consolation. She knew, and knew to her inexpressible 
comfort, that there was one gentle and merciful Being, who, him- 
self the spring and lover of peace, would plead in her own and her 
brother’s behalf before the throne of their God and His—of His 
Father and theirs—and that whatever the result might be, it 
would finally be for good. It would have been, however, a bitter 
aggravation to her distress had she known, that while her father’s 
lips were closed to her, he had repeated to his servant what 
Stephen had related. 

Woe to him who makes an unworthy domestic his confidant. 
Inequality of station is of itself a bar to such communications as 
properly belong ta the immediate members of a family; and not a 
few of those who have been heedless of this caution, have found 
cause to regret their indiscretion. In this instance the effect was 
very unfortunate. Barnsley, with the art peculiar to himself, threw 
suspicion over the whole narrative, and insinuated motives for such 
a fiction as had no existence but in his own evil mind. Twice did 
Stephen entreat to see Mr. Morton—twice was his request rejected, 
but from whom the second denial proceeded was a point that 
might be questioned. Accident, however, obtained that which was 
not granted to entreaty. Stephen suddenly came upon Mr. Morton 
close to the spot where the young tree grew which he had formerly 
received orders to cut down. 

At first both drew back a few paces, but the opportunity was 
not to be lost, and Stephen advanced. William’s dog was with 
him ; she ran to Mr. Morton, but immediately returned to Stephen. 
“ She follows me everywhere,” said he, touching his hat, “ just as if 
she knew all that—” he checked himself, and pointing to the tree, 
which he viewed with admiring eye, he exclaimed, “ How perfect 
in its growth! What a noble tree it will make! you must be 
glad, sir, that you let it grow; I am very glad, and so will—” 
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Before he could finish the sentence, Mr. Morton had interrupted 
him. At first he had determined to be entirely silent, but he was 
unable to keep his resolution. The doubts sown in his mind as to 
the veracity of Stephen had been torture to him; and as they 
walked along he was brought insensibly to ask such questions, as 
led to an entire conviction that the statement was true. En- 
couraged by his attention, Stephen left nothing untold that could 
serve the cause he had at heart. He watched the countenance of 
Mr. Morton, but could gather little from it. He was thoughtful, 
and when Stephen ceased, he made no remark. They were now 
near the house, Mr. Morton a little in advance of his companion ; 
as he set his foot upon the step that led into the hall, he turned. 
* At all events,” said he, “you, Holder, are. an honest fellow, 
much credit is due to you.” 

“ And my master, Mr. William,” exclaimed Stephen, earnestly ; 
**have you not one word for him ?” 

In a moment the manner of Mr. Morton was changed: “The 
word I gave you before,” said he, frowning, “is the word you are 
to deliver,” and ascending the steps, hastily, he disappeared. 

Stephen stood fixed to the spot, gazing after him: “ You'll repent 
it,” said he; “the very beast may not act contrary to its nature 
unpunished, nor will you.” 

At that moment Barnsley came forward. He had observed with 
vexation Mr. Morton in company with Stephen, as they approached 
the house, and was so placed behind the open door, that he over- 
heard what was last spoken by each. 

“Come in, Rose,” said he sharply, still further annoyed at 
seeing the dog remain with Stephen. “Come in, I say,” for she 
had shown no intention of obeying him. She was creeping by him, 
when he spurned her with his foot. 

Stephen’s eye flashed anger. “It is a sorry spirit,” exclaimed 
he, indignantly, “that vents its spite upon a poor animal.” 

“And one to be despised, that would set the whole world to 
rights, without wish or leave,” returned Barnsley. “Take a piece of 
advice from me, and show yourself no more here till you are 
wanted :” and with a malignant smile he closed the door. 

Stephen had little suspicion that Barnsley could exercise baneful 
influence against his master ; but his apprehensions for the comfort 
of Jessie were painfully roused. His resolution was formed, and 
he earnestly besought her to marry him at once. “ For meanly as 
I think of Barnsley,” urged he, “ he will never, I feel sure, be base 
enough to forget you are my wife.” Unprepared for such a pro- 
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posal, the poor girl knew not what to say, but, like many others, 
she referred for the answer to another which she herself had not 
the courage to give. “It should be as Miss Morton thought 
proper.” Stephen had no objection to this course; the question 
was decided in his favour, and Jessie became his wife. 

Brief, however, was the happiness that each enjoyed; the hour 
of separation quickly came. It was a bitter, but not a hopeless 
parting ; nor was it long before the mother and bride cheered each 
other with the thought, that as Stephen had once taken them so 
joyfully by surprise, he might do so again when they least expected 
it. Fretting, too, they agreed, could never bring him back, while 
it might offend that gracious Being, who could cover their beloved 
one with a shield in the battle, and bid the fatal bullets fall harm- 
less at his feet. 

No one, however, felt more acutely than Ellen, when she took 
leave of Stephen. 

“ Jessie,” said the honest creature, as again and again he drew 
his hand across his eyes, “it was worse saying good-bye to Miss 
Morton than it will be to you; you and I may say all we feel to 
each other ; Miss Morton and I could not. ‘Thoughts of him who was 
to blame made both afraid to speak, and sharpened the edge of 
sorrow with twofold keenness.” 

Mr. Morton had continued to preserve his taciturnity. It was 
evening. He had drank his coffee almost without knowing that he 
had tasted it. ‘The newspaper was in his hand, but it was evident 
that he took no interest in what he was reading. He threw it 
down on the table, as he abruptly said, “'To give money to a 
man like that is impossible. It would be an affront to offer it.” 

Ellen was at no loss to understand to whom he alluded, and 
knowing that he expected a reply, “ Quite impossible,” said she, in 
a low voice. 

“What then is to be done? Conduct like his merits reward. 
He has a claim upon me.” 

“ How so?” asked Ellen drawing nearer to him. 

“To overlook meritorious actions is to injure the best interests of 
society,” replied he, evading the answer in order to extricate himself 
from the dilemma, in which he quickly saw he had placed himself. 

“No, no!” cried Ellen, “the claim you admit is personal, 
paternal. O my father! be just to yourself—be just to my poor 
brother! There is but one way of rewarding the faithful creature 
that can be grateful to him, or worthy of you—grant it for pity’s 
sake |” 
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“T should not like to see him again,” said Mr. Morton, in a half 
murmur. 

“ Nor could you,” returned Ellen ; “he left this morning.” 

“Why was [ not apprized of his intention?” said he, rising 
hastily from his seat ; “ but no matter,” continued he, dropping into it 
again, “it is just as well as it is.” 

“ But I can write,” cried Ellen ; “1 can deliver any message you 
please. Let me, let me convey one cheering, one tender line, to, 
to—” She flung her arms round her father’s neck, and burying 
her face in his bosom, sobbed audibly. 

He pressed her to him. “ You never offended me,” said he, in 
a tremulous voice. 

“Then grant my petition,” urged she ; “say, say I may write.” 

He mused. “ Not just yet,” said he; “ we will talk of it again.” 

Day after day passed, but the subject was not resumed by Mr. 
Morton. Ellen then ventured to ask what she might be permitted 
to write. 

“T have not made up my mind,” replied he. 

“ May I say that ?” demanded she, eagerly. 

“You will say but little then,” returned her father. 

Little indeed ; but Ellen hailed the glimmer of hope she discerned 
in these words with the comfort that the wandering and benighted 
traveller sees, through the gloom that encompasses him, the bright 
and solitary lustre of the evening star. She felt, too, that her 
brother, though naturally less sanguine than herself, would read in 
this sentence, meagre as it was, an indication that his father was not 
utterly relentless. But who may tell the tender, the delicate, the cheer- 
ing language that she herself made use of? A sister's love is one 
of passing sweetness—pure, disinterested, deep. Neglect will not 
wither it ; unkindness will not destroy it. It is born in the cradle, nor 
does it die in the grave—it outlives years, and follows to eternity. 

It was on the 5th of March that the army quitted Ciudad 
Rodrigo, for the purpose of besieging Badajoz. On the 16th that 
city was invested. The wounds which William had received were 
perfectly healed; and he now looked forward to the return of 
Stephen with intense anxiety, hope and fear alternately prevailing. 
His gallant conduct at the last siege had raised him greatly in 
general estimation; and on every occasion, where he could be 
selected with honour to himself, he was never overlooked. From 
the promotion, however, which his comrades predicted, and which 
all proclaimed to be his due, he resolutely shrunk, and was even 


more eager to encounter peril than to receive praise. His former 
’ 
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regiment, the 3—rd, had now joined the besieging army. At first 
this circumstance gave him uneasiness, but as it formed part of 
another division, his fears of being recognised soon subsided. 

The loss of the British had already been great ; when, sufficient 
progress having been made in the works, the commander-in-chief 
resolved to carry the city by assault. It was at daybreak, on the 
memorable 5th of April, that William on awakening beheld Stephen 
standing by him. 

He sprang on his feet. “Thank heaven!” exclaimed he, 
fervently returning the honest grasp that greeted him. He changed 
colour, and his voice shook. “What news do you bring? what 
says my father? did you see my sister ?” 

“T saw Miss Morton several times,” replied Stephen ; “I have a 
packet from her for you.” 

“But what from my father?” Stephen was silent; “no letter? 
no message ?” 

“A message I have,” returned he, “but no letter; and he 
shook his head. 

“Tell it me then!” cried William, in a voice scarcely audible 
through agitation; “I can bear anything—the worst better than 
suspense.” 

He sank on the ground, and covered his face with his hands, 
while Stephen, seated by his side, faithfully related every word 
that Mr. Morton had said. William spoke not—moved not ; large 
drops of perspiration stood on his brow, and he seemed to suspend 
his very breath. “Mr. William,” said Stephen, gently laying his 
hand on his shoulder. William started, and cast a look at him of 
unutterable expression, the devouring fire that gleamed in his eye 
making the paleness of his countemance more striking. 

Stephen trembled. “Mr. William, master,” exclaimed he, “for 
mercy’s sake do nothing rash! I have heard on many sides already 
how gallantly you have behaved since I left you. What more need 
is there that you should expose yourself, perhaps to certain death ?” 

“ None,” replied William, with fearful coolness ; “ I am reconciled 
with myself, I will now be reconciled with my father. One charge, 
however, I give you, that you run no unnecessary danger for my 
sake. New ties are upon you, and you must have regard to your 
life.” 

A faint smile was the only reply of Stephen. William took his 
sister's letter ; but having broken the seal, and read a few lines, he 
folded it up again, and sighing deeply, placed it in his bosom. 

“The fort of Badajoz is to be attacked at ten o’clock to-night.” 
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So ran the terrible order that was that day issued. William read it 
—read, too, the appalling, the awful instructions that followed. All 
was settled in his own mind; and with a calmness that nothing but 
a fixed resolution, embracing every contingency, can give, he 
awaited the approach of night. Often had his head been turned 
towards the declining sun. Once, and once only, a full painful tear 
trembled in his eye. He dashed it away, and every feature quickly 
became stern and immovable. 

The night was cloudy, the air thick and heavy, the wind slept 
peacefully. The tread of the sentinel on the walls, the challenge 
that he gave, were distinctly heard by the silent and crouching 
besiegers). A bomb explodes before the appointed hour—the 
alarm is given, the work of destruction is begun, and soon rages 
round the devoted city. The - division have cut their way to 
the castle—their numbers already fearfully thinned, their courage 
excited to the utmost. Ladders are planted against the walls. 
Up, up, they rush; but ere the summit is gained, many a brave 
spirit is hurled to the bottom, many a gallant heart is pierced by 
the bayonets that bristle above. Again and again they are 
repulsed, and again the attempt is made to scale the walls. 
Hundreds perish like blossoms under the hail, and hundreds court 
their fate. Is death a game, and life a bauble to be thrown 
away? See, see, a fresh party has brought ladders—they fix them 
to another part of the wall—whose is that slim but nervous frame, 
that with such an agile foot ascends? He has reached the rampart, 
he springs upon it, he extends his hand to assist the next who 
follows. ‘ Hurrah, Stedman!” echoed the voices of many, who for 
the instant were hesitating below. Companionship is nature’s law 
alike in good and evil. Up, up, like clustering bees, they swarm 
upon the ladder—they spring over the rampart—they are on the 
ground. Shout, shout,—’tis nobly done ! Stedman is there. What 
arm so swift as his, what foot so sure and light! He disappears— 
now in the midst of the enemy he struggles for life—numbers fly 
to his rescue. Hurrah! he is safe—he dashes forward. Enough! 
enough! success awaits them—the castle is gained. 

Meanwhile the storm rages in all its fury on the other side of 
the city. A message must be sent from the victorious general in 
the castle to the officer commanding the division. William 
accompanied the aide-de-camp ; vaulting over the dead and dying 
they force their passage, but are soon carried away by the tide of 
war. There is a fearful conflict between the 3—rd regiment and a 
body of the enemy. At the moment that William approached, 
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Colonel Fleming was struggling for life in the grasp of a powerful 
assailant. William tore him away, and disabling his assailant 
restored to him the sword he had dropped. Each gained a distinct 
view of the features of the other; but, like a flash‘of lightning, 
William has disappeared. Again, however, they met: “I owe my 
life to you,” said Fleming; ‘I thank you, much do I regret—” 

“ You did your duty,” replied William, “I have done only mine,” 
and again he was lost in the tumult. 

The regiment is hard pressed. Privates and officers fall fast. 
The company to which William formerly belonged is without a 
leader—they falter—in another instant they would have been in 
confusion. ‘“ Follow me!” cried he, placing himself at their head 
—they recognized him, “ Morton, Morton!” shouted they as they 
impetuously obeyed—overcoming every impediment in their way, 
and clearing a passage for themselves. ‘Master, lead on, lead 
on!’ cried the panting Stephen, directed to the spot, by the 
acclamation of the men. William cast a hasty glance towards 
him. His soul was in his eyes—the proud blood of his nature was 
in full action; the past was forgotten, the present only was before 
him. ‘ Morton!” again shouted the men. “ Morton!” re-echoed 
William, as waving his sword he rushed forward, followed close by 
the others, who, at his command, furiously opposing bayonet to 
bayonet, sought to drive the enemy back. It was the work only 
of a few desperate moments—the foe give way—a free passage 
is obtained—they unite themselves to the inpouring battalions of 
the division—they ate in the heart of the city. Amidst the 
roar of artillery, the flashing of musketry, the shotits of thousands, 
the crackling of burtiing rafters, the more distant explosion of the 
murderous mine, they hurry forward, disperse, meet, and are 
victorious, 

There is little regard now for any command. All is disorder, 
cruelty, desolation, Few care for the welfare of others. Men have 
become fiends—masters ho longer of themselyés, The wounded 
are crushed under the hurrying feet of the living, now intent only 
on plunder, ot tapine, of on wanton tevenge. Yet humanity has not 
forsaken the spot. Where woe is, thete too is compassion ; the 
gentle bond that links the sufferer to his fellow-being is there best 
evidenced, most kindly admitted. 

In a retired corner of one of the large squares where the conflict 
had been particularly severe was a group, on whose countenances 
more than common sorrow was expressed. Each eye was bent on 
the outstretched figure of a young man, on whose pale and bloody 
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features, the stamp of death was sealed. His head was supported 
on the knee of one whose grief seemed to overwhelm him. 

“ Stephen !” 

“ Master !” 

“ Water,” murmured the sufferer. 

Somers took a cup from the hand of a private, and held it to his 
mouth. He drank eagerly, and for a few moments seemed to rally. 
He opened his eyes, looked earnestly at Stephen, who was unable 
to suppress a sob. “It is better as it is,” said he. He turned to 
Somers. ‘Could more have been done ?”’ 

“Impossible,” replied he. 


“Twas nobly done !” in one voice exclaimed the others, who were 
privates of the 8—rd regiment. 


“Then I die happy,” sighed he ; “ leave me, my friends.’’ The 
men slowly and sadly withdrew. »‘“‘1 must speak to you two 
while I can.” 
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Somers knelt beside him, while Stephen bent still lower to catch 
his words. 

“My father,—the error was mine, the anguish will be his. Tell 
him my last thoughts were thoughts of love to him, of sorrow to 
have needed his forgiveness. My God, my Saviour, plead for him 
and me!” <A more livid hue overspread his countenance. “ My 
sister, Somers, be in my stead, be—”’ The sound died on his lips, 
a film covered his eyes. 

“ Master, master !” sobbed Stephen, “ one word, or my heart will 
break.” 

The voice roused him ; a momentary intelligence beamed in his 
eye. A smile of ineffable sweetness and affection threw light 
over the hues that death was drawing fast over his features. He 
tried to raise his arm ; Somers assisted him—he passed it over the 
neck of Stephen. “ Friend—brother!” murmured he. His head 
fell back, and all was still. 


“We must carry him to England,” said Stephen to Major 
Somers, with that calmness which is the peculiar birth of the 
deepest sorrow. “It will be Mr. Morton’s wish, and I think it 


would have been Ais; I am sure it will be Miss Ellen’s.”’ 

There was much difficulty to be overcome in this arrangement ; 
but at length all was satisfactorily settled. Somers having first 
obtained the discharge of Stephen, requested leave of absence for 
himself. 

It had been agreed that Somers, on their landing at Falmouth, 
should proceed immediately to Rockwood, leaving Stephen in charge 
of the remains of his beloved master. This would be thie first in- 
timation to the family of the melancholy event that. had occurred. 
Somers, however, instead of seeking an interview with Mr. Morton, 
in the first instance stopped at the lodge, from whence he de- 
spatched a letter to him, briefly communicating the death of his son, 
and offering to wait upon him whenever he wished to see him. 
From Mrs. Holder he learnt that Mr. Morton was much altered 
of late—not indeed in his behaviour to her and her daughter, for 
his kindness to them was, if possible, increased—but in his own 
appearance ; he looked years older, she said, than he had done a 
twelvemonth ago. 

The state of mind, indeed, under which Mr. Morton had for 
some weeks laboured was most distressing. In vain he attempted 
to reconcile his conduct with his known principles of rectitude and 
duty. In vain he exercised kindness to all others. The thanks he 
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received, the happiness he diffused, seemed to reproach him for his 
harshness to his own flesh. In vain he attempted to persuade 
himself and Ellen that he had only retained so much displeasure 
at his son as might be consistent with his obligations as a Christian. 
His heart too clearly told him the fallacy of such an idea, and 
made even the gentle, but sensible representations of his daughter 
unnecessary. The dread, too, that some catastrophe might befal his 
son tormented him without ceasing. He knew his impetuosity, 
and his pride forbade him to believe that he was really deficient 
in a quality which it was his boast to consider as hereditary. His 
days were unhappy, his nights restless ; the glance of a newspaper 
agitated him ; and when it was known that Badajoz was invested, 
every feeling of his heart was on the rack. 

The news at length reached England that Badajoz had fallen. 
Not willing to betray his agitation, even to Barnsley, whose artful 
insinuations had become irksome to him, he called himself at the 
lodge, to inquire whether any news had been received of Stephen. 
It was not only with disappointment that he turned away from the 
threshold, but with envy. The poor woman spoke so warmly in the 
praises of her son, of her certainty that he would not keep her in 
suspense a day longer than he could ayoid, that the painful 
difference between himself and her seemed, if possible, to be more 
striking than ever. 

It was a lovely time of the year. Nature had thrown aside her 
wintry garb, and was clothed in the full beauties of spring. More 
desirous to drive away thought than to seek enjoyment, Mr. 
Morton had proposed a walk to his daughter. Ellen saw that her 
father was restless and unhappy, and with all the gentle tenderness 
of her nature, she tried to amuse and soothe him. It is a hard, 
—and often, as in this instance—a hopeless task to lull to peace a 
wounded spirit. He was soon weary, and proposed returning. 
immediately, Ellen took the homeward path. As they drew near 
the house, they were met by Mrs. Holder: “1 was desired, sir,” 
said she, “ to give this letter into no one’s hands but your own.” 

Mr. Morton took the packet with imward trepidation, and with- 
out a word, walked hastily into the library. He broke the seal, 
read a few lines, a dimness came over his sight, he pressed his 
hand to his heart, and in the agony of his spirit, groaned aloud. 
In a moment Ellen was by his side. She had followed him to the 
door, where she anxiously listened for any sound from within, not 
daring to enter. He laid his head on her bosom. He gasped for 
breath, no tear came to his relief, nor could he utter a word. He 
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pointed to the letter which lay at his feet, and again groaned 
deeply. 

With a wild cry, Ellen read the death of her brother ; then father 
and daughter were locked in each other's arms, 

“Can you, can you, forgive me?” exclaimed Mr. Morton; “ can 
I ever forgive myself? Oh, merciful Heaven! if forgiveness from 
thee depends on our forgiveness of others, whither, whither, must 
I fly for comfort, for refuge.” 

The tone of anguish in which he spoke, the agitation depicted on 
his features, and which almost convulsed his frame, pierced the 
heart of Ellen, and checked her tears. She extricated herself from 
his embrace, and gently drawing him on his knees beside her, she 
clasped his hand in hers. 

** Father of mercies,” cried she, “God of all comfort, forgive the | 
past, blot out its bitter memory for ever! Be reconciled to us, for 
reconciliation is thy gift, the purchase of redeeming love and pity.” 





Months passed away. ‘The terrible lesson was not lost wpon Mr. 
Morton. Heseemed to awake as from a dream, and former images 
were now beheld in their true light. Fain would he have recalled 
the past; but, alas! the impossibility to do so only aggravated 
his sorrow. The shaft of woe was fixed in his heart, and penitence 
itself could never after entirely remove it. Scarcely could he bear 
Ellen out of his sight, nor was Somers hardly less necessary to him. 
On the death of his father, which happened about this time, he sold 
his commission, resolved to take up his residence in the country. 
It was not very long before a wish sprang up in the mind of Mr. 
Morton, which was understood, and shared by the parties whom it 
most concerned ; and it became evident that a nearer tie than that 
of friendship would unite the friend and the sister, and give a son 
to the mourning father in the person of Somers. 

With the liberality that distinguished him, Mr, Morton provided 
for Stephen, whose grief for a long time resisted even the tender 
soothing of Jessie. There wasa marked difference, however, in his 
conduct to Barnsley. The man’s character now stood revealed to 
him, and his presence was obnoxious. He gave no explanation of 
this change to any one, but quietly dismissed him from his service. 
Less, however, from generosity than from a feeling of compunction 
at being himself to blame for bestowing confidence where it was 
not deserved, he left him no cause to complain of any meanness 
shown towards him. 


Barnsley quitted the place he had too long filled, but not before 
2x2 
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the altered conduct of the master had allowed his fellow-servants 
to show the dislike they universally entertained for him. He saw 
and felt the effect that his dismissal caused throughout the family ; 
but his mortification was not complete till, as he was near the lodge 
in the vehicle he had hired to convey him to the next post town, he 
perceived Stephen and Jessie approaching. Their dress, indeed, 
was mournful, but there was an expression on the countenance of 
each that bespoke the feeling he might envy within. He drove 
past them without appearing even to notice them; but the trial 
was not yet ended. Mrs. Holder came out to open the gate. As 
she held it in her hand, she looked steadily at him, and then 
said— 

“Favour is deceitful, Mr. Barnsley, and beauty is vain; the 
honest—the honest in spirit, they are the blessed of the Lord, and 
they alone shall stand, when the hollow-hearted come to nought.” 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 


AN angel form, with brow of light, 
Watched o’er a sleeping infant’s dream, 

And gazed as though his vision bright 
He there beheld, as in a stream. 


“Fair child, whose face is like to mine, 
“O come,” he said, “and fly with me! 
Come forth to happiness divine, 
For earth is all unworthy thee !” 


Here, perfect bliss thou canst not know— 
The soul amidst its pleasure sighs ; 

All sounds of joy are full of woe ; 
Enjoyments are but miseries. 


Alas! shall sorrow, doubts, and fears, 
Deform a brow so pure as this ? 

And shall the bitterness of tears 
Dim those blue eyes that speak of bliss ? 


No, no !—along the realms of space, 
Far from all care let us begone; 
Kind Providence shall give thee grace 
For those few years thou might’st live on. 
The angel shook his snowy wings, 
And through the clouds of ether sped, 
Where heaven’s eternal music rings,— 
Mother, alas! thy son is dead, 
From the French of Jean Rrvovt. 
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BERCHTESGADEN, KONIGSLAKE, SALZBURG 
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Tue situation of Berchtesgaden—or, literally, garden of birch 
trees—is so exquisitely lovely, that to remain there only a day 
would give the traveller a very inadequate idea of the numberless 
beautiful spots to be seen in the neighbourhood. We intended 
passing a week there. It is nothing more than a large village, 
though in that country it is called a town, scattered about in 
the most picturesque manner, on the slopes of the hills, or on the 
banks of the famous blue river ; while the whole valley is surrounded 
by hills richly wooded, backed by magnificent mountains, many of 
them never free from their dazzling snowy covering. 
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We fortunately found two convenient little carriages, in which 
we purposed to make excursions; and the morning following our 
arrival we started for the Kénigsee,*—reckoned, I believe, the 
most beautiful of Tyrolese lakes. ‘The road to it passes along the 
banks of the river, through wooded glades, at the foot of the 
mountains, to the shores of the lake, where we left the carriages, 
and embarked in two very singular-shaped, almost flat-bottomed 
boats, with women to row them. The colour of this lake is a 
transparent emerald-green, as if the wooded banks gave their 
own verdant hue to the elear water they look down into. The 
scenery of this lake is wonderfully grand and impressive, arising 
from the stupendous height of the mountains, which on all sides 
rise sheer out of thé water, ii seine instances to the height of five 
thousand feet, leaving séateely the narrowest landing at their base. 
Many of these mountains are élothed nearly all the way up with 
dark pine forésts, contrasting finely with their snowy summits. A 
subdued light, arising front their great height, gives a feeling of calm 
repose, most delightfully soothing afte the glare of the mid-day 
sun; no sound breaks the profound stilltiess, save the soft plash of 
the oars in the water, or occasionally the distait bells of the herds, 
feeding oti the gtassy slopes, which here atid there intervene 
between the mountains; not a human beitig is visible, except the 
herd-boy or girl, called in this country Senner and Sennerin, as 
the lonely chalet, where they spétid the stiithef itionths, is univer- 
sally known by the name of Senner hut. On the snowy peaks and 
the rocky crevices of the mountains the eagle atid the lamergauer, 
or great vulture, build their inaceéssible nésts ; and sometiines one 
may see an eagle slowly wheelitig its lefty flight high wp in the 
air, seemingly on a lével with the highest peaks of the mountains. 

The chamois frequent these solitudes, and the hardy and adven- 
turous hunter dares all dangers in pursuit of this wild animal. 
There is a rural lodge, built at the far end of the lake, where the 
king of Bavaria comes to enjoy this favourite sport, and sometimes 
as many as fifty chamois are killed in one of these hunting-parties ; 
but in a manner far different to that pursued by the regular 
chamois-hunter, who follows his more dangerous sport through 
scenes of the wildest beauty, and in the midst of the most rugged 
and gloomy solitudes. 

The method pursued in the royal hunt is, that bands of peasants 
are employed to drive the poor frightened creatures down into the 
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water, where the king and his attendants mercilessly shoot them 
down, one after the other, as fast as they appear—a most cruel 
proceeding ; and, not having any of the difficulty or interest attend- 
ing their regular pursuit in their mountain fastnesses, it would 
seem to be wholly devoid of any interest whatever; but the Bava- 
rian courtiers think otherwise. 

It may not be foreign to the subject, or uninteresting, to relate 
a story of awful peril, occurring during a chamois-hunt. The hero 
of the tale is no other than the Emperor Maximilian, the founder 
of the fine tomb at Innsbriick: he was a most enthusiastic hunter, 
and on this memorable occasion, led away by the ardour of pursuit, 
he ascended some high, almost inaccessible rocks, unfortunately 
missed his footing, and, falling over the precipice, was only able to 
save himself from destruction by clinging to a sharp ledge of rock, 
though with his head downwards. He could move neither hand 
nor foot, for fear of losing hold of the rock; the spot was so 
lonely that it was scarcely probable that any one would approach 
him; at length he was perceived by those far down below, and 
prayers were offered up by the Abbot of Wilten,* as for one in 
extreme peril. No one knew what to do to aid him, for long 
before those below could have attained the great elevation at which 
the Emperor was placed all must have been over. He very soon 
felt his strength failing, and was composing his mind to meet his 
awful fate when he was roused by a loud shout near him: a 
famous hunter, called Zipps—who lived entirely in these mountains, 
having taken to this wild life to avoid persecution, on account of 
his inveterate poaching—had himself been following a chamois, and 
in its pursuit had been drawn to the spot where the Emperor was. 
He soon caught sight of him, without at first having the least idea 
who it was. He, being a most expert climber, was soon close to 
the Emperor: he first proceeded to fasten to his feet his own 
crampons (iron spikes fastened to the sole of the boot, to enable 
the hunter to take hold with his feet of the rocky surface of these 
mountain paths); he succeeded in placing him on his feet, and 
then aided him to ascend the face of the precipice, along narrow 
ledges where one might have thought even the chamois could 
scarcely keep its footing, and very soon placed him again in perfect 
safety. This incident occurred on the Martinswand, a precipice 
situated above the village of Zirl, on the post-road from Bregenz to 
Innsbriick. A crucifix, eighteen feet high, or more, was placed on 
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the spot, which is at such a height above the road, that it is 
scarcely visible from thence. 

At the king’s hunting-lodge we left our boat, and when we had 
rested and refreshed ourselves, we proceeded to walk across the 
tract of country that separates this lake from the Obersee*—a 
perfect miniature of a lake ; but, in spite of its small size, presenting 
a scene of grand and stupendous magnificence. 

But we must on our way: and I will tell of our next day’s excur- 
sion, from Berchtesgaden, as it is one not made by travellers; and 
we were only made aware of its existence by the same kind friend 
who had before so materially assisted our plans. He had told me 
on no account to omit visiting the Cascatelle, as it was a sight 
better worth seeing than many that people will go miles out of 
their way to visit. All we could learn from our landlady was, that 
she believed a path, leading to the Cascatelle, turned out of our 
road on the right to the Hinter See, whither we were bound ; but 
that no one ever cared to see them. This did not sound encou- 
raging ; but 1 trusted my friend’s report, and was resolved to pro- 
ceed: accordingly we left our carriage, after a very pretty drive, 
some way from Berchtesgaden, and entered a narrow footway to 
the left instead of to the right, as we had been told—mistake the 
first of our good Jandlady! Our path led us across meadows, down 
a steep green slope, and finally entered a deep wooded ravine, the 
cliffs rising steeply on each side, and closing in upon us, till it 
almost seemed as if we could touch the opposite side of the ravine. 
‘The path was very narrow and steep, and rendered slippery by the 
constant falling of the spray: without the slight hand-rail that gave 
us some assistance, it would have been difficult walking. Very 
soon the sound of falling waters was heard, and then the path 
turned at a very sharp angle, and full before us there lay the love- 
liest waterfall I had ever beheld, though I have seen many European 
cascades. I know not how to convey an idea of it to my readers ; 
but it was, without the slightest exaggeration, a fall of soft, blue 
water, with the white foam resting on it like wreaths of snow. It 
is not a very wide fall, but it falls from a great height, and there 
is a great mass of water, and the wooded heights almost close in 
upon it, only leaving a strip of the deep blue sky overarching this 
lovely scene. 

There are three separate falls :—the upper one falls in one clear 
blue stream, glittering and sparkling in the sunshine, till it reaches 
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the first basin, and there like a gauzy mist, so transparent that the 
silvery blue appears through it ; the foam only adds to the exquisite 
beauty of the second fall, as it dashes over the sides of the rocky 
basin, and falls down again in a still deeper fall, the blue getting 
deeper as the water falls lower and lower; till, pausing just a 
moment on an abrupt ledge of rock, it again darts forth, as though 
enveloped in lace drapery, for its last fall before it reaches the bed 
of the blue Albe. 

The road to the Hinter See* is one continual ascent: the 
road is beautifully wooded on each side, and offers every varied 
kind of beauty that mountain scenery can offer to one, The 
latter part of the way is most lonely: not a single chalet is to 
be seen—not a peasant passes one on the road—deep fir-woods 
take the place of the more varied foliage—and as one slowly toils 
up one abrupt turn of the road, after the other, it seems as if the 
lake must be situated in the clouds. At length we came suddenly 
upon it; and though we had been revelling, almost to satiety, it 
might have been thought, in grand and beautiful scenery for so 
many weeks, still this beauteous lake could not fail to strike the 
lovers of mountain scenery. It is situated at a very great eleva- 
tion, above even the nearest village, being thirteen hundred feet 
above Gosau ; and the deliciously-exhilarating air feels as if it might 
almost restore one from the brink of the grave. The lake is of a 
pale, clouded green, not transparent, but almost having the appear- 
ance of being opaque; and yet, from some peculiar property, 
reflecting the sun with great brilliancy: there is no known outlet 
to this lake, unless the waters rise to a greater elevation than is 
often known to occur. All that is most str‘king in wild scenery 
combines to render this spot most picturesque: the earth was 
then clad in its richest apparel, and a thousand beautiful wild 
plants here disclosed their beauties; and many varieties of the 
bulbous tribe blossomed in the greatest profusion, embroidering 
the banks with their variegated and delightful hues, some white 
as snow, others streaked with purple; and the beautiful yellow 
mullein, with its dark eye, here grew to a size 1 have never seen 
elsewhere—while the very insects, disporting over these delightful 
scenes, were marked by the most brilliant colouring. 

There is an abundance of ferns in these Tyrolese valleys: one 
of our party made a complete collection during our rambles, 
especially at Gastein. When shown in their well-preserved dried 
state to Sir William Hooker, he pronounced their variety to be 

* Literally, the Lake at the Back, or Behind, the Mountains, 
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most surprising, as well as their great beauty, and the size of many 
of the specimens. 

We had a most delightful drive home; the evening was 
delicious ; the birds sang sweetly, the sky was cloudless ; and at first 
a few brilliant stars gradually came out, becoming clearer and 
brighter every moment, till by degrees the whole expanse of the 
deep-blue heavens was one glittering mass of stars. No one who 
has not seen it can imagine the startling effect of first seeing snow- 
mountains by either moonlight or starlight: there is, evén in the 
broad light of day, something so unreal (if I may use the word) in 
their wondrous beauty, that at night one gazes on them with a 
wrapt intensity, as if expecting them to fade gradually from one’s 
sight: I know not quite how to express the mixed feelings they 
inspire from one’s knowledge of the really lasting duration of those 
everlasting snows; and yet the sort of dream-like, phantom kind 
of beauty that they display, as that ghostly white chain rises high 
up into the region of clouds and darkness, that sometimes so 
entirely veil their beauty that not even the least vestige of them 
can be seen; while, at other moments, they stand out against the 
clear blue sky as if carved in frosted silver. It is perhaps this 
uncertainty that creates the feeling I have endeavoured to 
describe. Let them wear what aspect they will, the sight of snow 
mountains gives rise to an entirely new sensation in.the mind. 

Berchtesgaden is famous for the manufacture of those delicately- 
carved wooden toys, so much prized by travellers,—baskets, vases, 
boxes, small pails, fitting one within another, from a large size to 
the most diminutive little fancy article one could imagine. These 
are all carved by the peasants—not by women but by men—with 
their great rough hands, and with tools that seem wholly inade- 
quate to produce the desired result. We had received from our 
friend a direction to the most celebrated artist in this line, and whose 
articles were in great repute with the different shops. He very 
wisely thought we might like to see him at work ; and moreover, 
he said, that he dwelt in so lovely a spot, that a walk to the 
chalet would only introduce us to fresh scenes of beauty in this 
favoured country ; so, choosing a fine afternoon, when the sun was 
rather declining, we set off, taking two sure-footed ponies, to 
help those of the party who were not quite equal to the under- 
taking. A more) delightful walk I never remember to have taken. 
The peasant came forth at our approach, and ushered us into his 
workshop: he was a perfectly unpretending person, seeming rather 
amused than otherwise at our admiration of his workmanship, 
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which was most curious. Nothing could exceed the delicate 
carving of the open-work patterns round the baskets; it was like 
the most transparent lace, all cut out of very white wood, which 
added to the beauty of the articles. The prices he put upon them 
was moderate to a degree. It was clear that in his simplicity he 
had no idea of taking advantage of a private sale, but asked us 
the same prices that he received at thé shop: his wife told us, 
that from his earliest childhood he had always shown a strong 
turn for this art, and that he was now reckoned one of the best 
workmen in the whole country round. He said that winter was 
his best working-time, and that he frequently worked eight and 
nine hours in the day. He had lived on that same spot all his 
life, and the bare idea of leaving it seemed to be most painful to 
him. One cannot wonder that, accustomed to such beauty from 
one’s earliest childhood, the loss of it would have been to him a 
positive privation: he said that they had once persuaded him to 
move down into the village; but he did not know how it was, he 
could not think of the same patterns when he saw nothing but 
houses before him; he could do nothing well unless he saw the 
mountains. How well I could understand the feeling ! 

On arriving at home we found the household in a state of con- 
fusion and bustle. On inquiry, we found that it was the evening 
for the meeting of an amateur club of singers; who assembled in 
the best room of the inn about seven o’clock, and practised glees 
and choruses ; then a simple supper was served, and by ten o'clock 
the whole thing was over, and the musicians dispersed to their 
respective homes. This meeting occurred once a month. This 
information greeted us, and the landlady assured us that we should 
enjoy a real musical treat. 

Our room was next to the large room where they assembled ; 
and very soon after we were quietly settled for the evening. The 
concert commenced: song succeeded song; one glee followed 
another ; choruses burst forth in rich succession: their unrivalled 
song, called Vergeismemicht (Forget-me-not) came again and again 
with thrilling tones, as it now seemed to die away upon the listener, 
now came nearer and nearer, till a full burst of delicious melody 
seemed to pour forth close to his ear. Never have I heard any- 
thing like that song in any land; its tones will always be fresh in 
my mind, more especially when I gaze at mountain scenery. A 
more fitting farewell to the lovely place where we had spent so 
delightful a week, could scarcely have been said or sung. 

The evening concluded with one of their wild hunting-songs: 
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nothing could be more skilful than the imitation of the sound dying 
away into the last lingering echo among the mountains: it was 
rapturously encored, and then all was over, and we were left to 
prepare for our departure, having gratified our landlady to the 
fullest extent by our genuine delight at the music. 

As we left Berchtesgaden for Salzburg, the Watzman, eight 
thousand five hundred ‘abd sixty-five feet high, with its curious 
double peaks, both clad in dazzling snow, rears its lofty head 
behind the village, forming one of the most striking features of 
the scene: it is a pleasant drive through smiling scenes, till you 
reach the immediate vicinity of Salzburg, where the magnificent 
Untersberg* appears six thousand two hundred feet in height. 
This mountain is full of mysterious caves, so considered by the 
peasants in the neighbourhood: they have an old tradition that in 
one of these caves Charlemagne is interred, buried in a profound 
sleep, surrounded by his knights; they are only to awake from 
their lethargy when Germany once again becomes a united empire ! 
Many other singular traditions, of buried treasures and other wild 
tales, are told of this mountain. 

The plain in which Salzburg stands is half encircled by the 
chain of Salzburg Alps, which gradually sink down into the level 
country. The river Salza, emerging from their rocky recesses, 
hence flows calmly out on its way to unite its sparkling waters 
with the Danube. The abrupt change, from ranges of high 
mountains to a softly-undulating country—peaks rising above pee aks 
—grand snowy mountains, of the main chain of the Alps, appearing 
in the distance—the bright sparkling river appearing, then again 
disappearing, as it winds its way through verdant meadows, by the 
side of gay gardens, one bright mass of flowers—picturesque 
houses, and lowly cottages—here luxuriantly wooded hills, there 
gloomy rocks, bare of all vegetation, while glittering glaciers con- 
trast finely with the darker colouring of the mountain peaks ; and, 
to crown all, the castle rock, with its ancient buildings, the town 
clustered around it, as the foreground of the picture—and my 
readers may well imagine the extreme beauty of the scene. 

The castle is a curious relic of antiquity. ‘To those curious in 
such matters a visit to its dismantled fortifications will not be devoid 
of interest. Here may be seen, existing in its pristine state, the 
torture-chamber, with many of the means used in those dreadful 
torments still in existence. 


* Or, Mountains amidst Mountains: it is a most true appellation. I 
have noticed that the German names are most expressive and appropriate. 
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The admirers of that great musical genius, Mozart, will not fail 


to pay a visit to the house in which he was born, which still remains, 
just opposite the university church. 


ANCIENT CASTLE AT SALZBURG. 


There is still an archbishop of Salzburg ; but he is very far from 
possessing the power formerly wielded by his predecessors, though 
he still holds a high position as one of the great dignitaries of the 
Church. Salzburg is the capital of the province of Salzburg, as 
Innsbriick is the capital of the whole Austrian Tyrol. 


Att books grow homilies by time; they are 
'‘emples at once, and Landmarks. In them we live. 
Who but for them, upon that inch of ground 
We call “the Present,” from the cell could see 
No daylight trembling on the dungeon bar— 
Turn as we list, the world’s great axle round, 
Traverse all space, and number every star, 
And feel the “ Near,” less household, than the “ Far !” 
There is no Past so long as books shall live! 
Sr E. L. Bunwer, 
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RAMBLES ABOUT PARIS.—No. V. 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT. 


Tue official French newspaper, the ‘ Moniteur,’ for the 15th of 
August, 1855, contained the following announcement :— 

‘ The Queen of England will make her entry into Paris on Saturday next 
at about six o’clock in the evening, and will proceed from the terminus of 
the Strasburg Railway to the Palace of St. Cloud by the Boulevard de 
Strasburg, the Boulevard from the Porte St, Denis to the Madeleine, the 
Rue Royale, Plage de la Concorde, Champs Elysées, Avenue de l’Impératrice, 
the Bois de Boulogne, and Bridge of St. Cloud.” 


The visit announced in the above paragraph, however improbable 
it might have seemed a few years before, was by no means an un- 
expected one, It had been talked of, indeed, even before the 
Emperor's visit to England; and, since that event, had been con- 
sidered as a natyral consequence of it; and now that the day was 
actually fixed, signs ef preparation became visible in all parts of 
Paris. The terminus of the railway from Boulogne to Paris, being 
ill adapted for a public reception, and the line of streets from it 
presenting a very unfavourable specimen of the French capital, both 
these objections had been obviated by laying a portion of new line 
so as to connect the Boulogne railway with that from Strasbourg. 
The terminus of the latter is a very fine one, and its approach by 
the Boulevard de Strasbourg is connected with the line of Boulevards 
described in a previous “Ramble.” The platform itself, as the 
newspapers afterwards informed us, was fitted up as a magnificent 
saloon in which, some time before the hour named for the roya. 
arrival, the high officers of state and other privileged persons were 
in waiting. On the exterior facade were displayed along the lines 
of the architecture draperies of purple velvet embroidered with 
gold, laurel wreaths, gilded eagles, and groups of standards, 
arranged with a taste which has not yet crossed to the western 
side of the English Channel, At one part of the route a magnifi- 
cent triumphal arch had a very imposing effect; and along the 
whole of the course tall masts were erected at intervals from which 
floated long Venetian streamers. The windows and fronts of 
houses throughout almost the whole of Paris, and especially in the 
streets from which a view could be gained of the royal cortége, 
were hung, as far as the eye could penetrate them, with flags and 
trophies. We do not possess in our metropolis any of those facilities 
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for display which this splendid city soabundantly commands. Our 
smoky atmosphere, our dingy, brick-built, stuccoed streets, and 
the awkwardness of our people in getting up rapidly decorative 
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effects, compel us to rely mainly upon the moral influence of 
vast numbers in conveying to the minds of illustrious foreigners a 
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notion of what we are and what we think. We have no military 
array adequate to hold in splendid pomp any long line of proces- 
sion. We can scarcely hang out a flag gracefully ; and the thin 
blue line of policemen which usually guards our streets on such 
occasions, however significant of a well-disposed populace and good 
civil government it may be, is not very captivating to the eye. 
Here, on the other hand, you have a cloudless sky, spacious 
thoroughfares, set off on either hand by stately architecture, a noble 
army always at hand for the purposes of spectacle, and, above all, 
a people who, from the highest to the lowest, have more or less 
strongly-developed artistic tendencies. 

On the present occasion, one of no ordinary significance, when 
the sovereign (and that sovereign a lady) of a great nation long a 
rival, now an ally, had accepted the hospitality of the French 
people, art did its utmost to set off all that was in itself worthy of 
being admired, and nature herself seemed determined not to be 
wanting ; for never did a brighter summer day shine out even 
from the bright clear blue sky of Paris. 

From an early hour in the day the whole city was agitated by 
the bustle of preparation, the pavements and carriage-ways swarmed 
with people. Such balconied houses as commanded a view of the 
procession seemed to have lost their front walls and to be converted 
into storied tiers of open windows, and most of these were crowded 
long before there was anything to see except spectators, and they, 
to a stranger, were by no means an unimportant part of the 
spectacle. The curiosity of the French, many thousands of whom 
had for several days been pouring in from all parts of. the country, 
was of course directed mainly to see the Queen, while each individual 
contributed his mite to swell the aggregate of hosts, Foreigners, 
of whom the Exposition had collected a vast number, partook of 
the same curiosity, all, except the English ; and they, though they 
might look forward to catching a sight of the Emperor, were most 
interested in witnessing the character of the reception which their 
beloved sovereign would experience from our lively neighbours, 
and of reading, as it were, a living page in the history of modern 
Europe. 

Places for witnessing the procession were to be hired everywhere, 
and many of them at very high prices. Onthe Boulevards as much 
as three hundred francs (12/.) were asked for a single window. ‘Tens 
of thousands, however, and myself among them, preferred strolling 
about and taking the chance of a peep over or between the heads of 
a front row to standing or sitting three or four hours in a broiling 
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sun, without the possibility of changing one’s posture. As it 
turned out, those who reserved to themselves the power of locomo- 
tion fared in the end better than the fixtures. None saw much of 
what they came to see ; but pedestrians changed the scene as often 
as they pleased, and had the opportunity of feeling, as it were, the 
pulse of Paris, as it throbbed through various arteries, while those 
confined to houses or balconies could take cognizance only of the 
fluctuations that occurred in one particular spot. 

A French crowd is more endurable than an English one. There 
is, I dare say, the same amount of selfishness in one as in the other. 
If four hundred people, for instance, together, are pressing to get 
through a gateway wide enough to allow five or six only to pass at 
a time, there is no lack either of struggling in front, elbowing at 
the sides, or pressure from behind; but there is considerably less 
of wilful annoyance, no ruffianism, and little unfairness. Your 
position with respect to your neighbours is the same at the end of 
the tussle that it was at the beginning. If you find the weight of 
your hat oppressive, you may take it off and elevate it on your stick 
above your head. But were one to attempt such a manceuvre in an 
English throng, ten to one that it would not be sent flying over a 
dozen heads, and be irrecoverably lost. 

It had been arranged that the whole of the line from the railway 
terminus to St. Cloud should be kept on both sides by regular 
troops and the national guard of Paris; but the national guards of 
the Seine and of the departments surrounding the capital having 
earnestly solicited to take part with them, their claim was admitted. 
Consequently, about four o’clock, these troops, to the number 
of one hundred thousand men, half of the line and half of 
the national guards, began to take up their positions on this 
immense and splendid route. ‘The former held the left side of the 
thoroughfare and the latter the right, while, hemmed in behind 
them, the myriads of spectators, estimated at eight hundred thou- 
sand, gradually settled into their places, and waited patiently for 
the arrival of the illustrious strangers. At particular points along 
the Boulevards a thin stream of passengers might occasionally be 
observed in slow movement fighting their way through the fixed 
masses around them; but otherwise all circulation was completely 
at an end, and for hours those who occupied the windows, balconies, 
and house-tops had nothing better to do than to watch, now a 
detachment of military officers, now a band of the municipal 
authorities, now a party of sergens de ville, half-soldiers, half-police- 
men, in their black cocked hats, blue coats, and smart white 
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pantaloons, sauntering about, seemingly in quest of employment. 
Mounted orderlies, or officers of the staff, rode by in hot haste ; 
now and then a general, followed by his staff, passed along at a 
more leisurely pace; but whoever occupied for the time the 
attention of the spectators, there was none of that vehement 
cheering elicited from the multitude, which, on similar occasions 
in England, greets the appearance of the popular personages of 
the day. Noisy demonstrations are not in vogue ; hurrahs, 
unknown. 

In the Champs Elysées the scene was somewhat different. 
Holiday folks were there in abundance, but the stream was setting 
mainly from the centre of Paris to the suburbs. Here, a regiment 
was deploying into line; a squadron of horse approaching from 
one of the side avenues made way for itself through the multitude ; 
military music became audible, and another regiment of infantry 
was discovered marching to its destination, preceded by its pic- 
turesque vivandiére ; while, above the throng which crowded before 
and by the sides of the band, towered the colossal form of the 
drum-major, brandishing his baton with an energy which, the tem- 
perature being taken into account, it was distressing to witness. 
All the houses of entertainment on either side of the way were 
crowded to excess; doorways, windows, balconies, house-tops, and 
even chimneys had each its occupant. The road was thickly lined 
on either side by spectators, resolved, it would seem, to keep their 
places till evening; but behind them the tide of population sti.. 
set towards the Arc de Triomphe, by which the august party were 
to make their exit from Paris on the way to St. Cloud. Most of 
these belonged to the humble classes, who set too high a value on 
time to take a front place early in the day, and could not afford to 
pay their four or five francs for a post of advantage in a house ; 
but among them were many English, who, probably, like myself, 
thought that the great sight of the day was not so much the Queen 
as the character of the reception which awaited her. This could 
be observed at no one single spot, but could be thoroughly ascer- 
tained only by mixing with the multitude as one of themselves, and 
being carried on with them wherever they went. Wherever that 
might be, English were to be found, and it would have been strange 
had it been otherwise. For many previous days the steam-boats to 
all the French ports had been thronged by them. If one entered 
a railway carriage on any line, three-fourths of the seats were 
occupied by English; and at the eating-houses as much English 
was talked as French. No wonder, then, when the great object of 
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France was to do honour to England in the person of its sovereign, 
that interested witnesses abounded at all points. 

The effect of this unusual influx had been to raise the price of 
provisions for all; to give an impetus to trade, and to make 
lodgings, except of an inferior kind, almost impossible to obtain. 
Even in ordinary seasons, Paris is much frequented by roving 
islanders ; and as John Bull has the reputation of being very 
liberal of his money, when his personal gratification is at stake, 
every inducement is held out to him to lighten his purse during 
his residence at, or transit through, the capital. During the 
present year especially, owing to the concourse attracted by the 
Exposition de I'Industrie and Queen’s visit, he was reminded of 
his nationality at every turn. What appears to be considered an 
infallible lure is a few words of English, or what our neighbours 
suppose to be such. Some of our attempts at French may be, 
perhaps, as absurd as their attempts at translation into English, 
though they are not, certainly, so obtrusive. The very best plan 
of a city that I ever saw, is one entitled “Plan Mignon,” 
from the name of its inventor. Its excellence consists in com- 
bining an index, with a general key-map divided into squares, 
each of which is repeated in a subsequent page; so that the 
tourist has no occasion to unfold a large sheet before him, 
whenever he wants to find his way, but needs only to refer to a 
single section corresponding to a certain letter in the general 
plan, the whole being as portable as a pocket-book. It is accom- 
panied by an “Introduction Explicative,” which, to any one who 
has a tolerable acquaintance with French, is perfectly intelligible. 
But, as John Bull is noted for travelling with charts and hand- 
books, it is necessary that his convenience should be consulted, by 
presenting him with an “ Explanatory Introduction” as well. 
How far this is likely to answer its proposed object may be judged 
from the following passages :— 


“Fach fragment being oriented on eight points, and each orientation 
having one indicating letter of the fragment which follows the direction 
to be taken, one may rapidly pass from one fragment to another, by 
always adhering to the same practice.” 

“ One then consults the small plan, and one remembers the letters of 
the sections which must be crossed through,” &c. 

“One may often find it useless [unnecessary] to consult the table, by 
recurring [referring] to the small plan.” 

“Several administrations [public offices] and establishments forcibly 
[necessarily] not having been mentioned,” &c. 

242 
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This is evidently the work of a professeur, who performed his 
laborious task, grammar and dictionary in hand, as a school-boy 
picks out the meanings of his Latin Delectus—the same, may be, 
who rendered the passage, Que Dieu te conserve, by “ May Pro- 
vidence pickle thee!” Yet in spite of the curious English, the 
book itself, for compactness, utility, and cheapness, surpasses all 
that has been before attempted. 

Perhaps the most striking outward distinctive mark of the 
Englishman on the Continent is his whiskered and beardless 
face. The French at least, whether they wear the moustache or 
not, usually shave off the whisker and retain the beard. 

On several occasions, when I seated myself at a restaurant, and 
asked for dinner, the waiter replied, interrogatively, ‘* Rosbif, 
Monsieur ?” I imagined at first that this was uncomplimentary 
to my accent, for I had no doubt that I employed the right 
words ; but the same question being once put to me before I had 
the opportunity of betraying myself by my voice, I concluded that 
my face told tales of my nationality, and the next time that I 
was so circumstanced I began by asking for “anything that was 
ready except Rosbif.”” The waiter replied by handing me a 
book containing the bill of fare, in which the names of the dishes 


were arranged in two columns, printed in French and English, 
thus :— 


Lapin 4 la tartare, Rabbit to the tartare. 
Potage a la Julienne, Soup to the Julienne. 
Téte de veau en matelotte, Head of veal in matelotte. 
Paté de foie gras, Pie of liver fat. 

The fact is, that the number of English who resort to Paris, 
and who, when there, find themselves unable to make themselves 
understood, is so large, that the French tradesmen do their utmost 
to make things easy for them; with no great success, it must be 
confessed in the case just mentioned, and with a yet more re- 
diculous effect in others. I was greatly mystified one day, by 
observing a placard in a toy-shop, bearing the words “English 
Bébées ;” nor was my imagination sufficiently fertile to originate 
any plausible solution, until I subsequently saw a bundle of large 
dolls, of that kind, which, by pressure, are made to utter a 
squeaking noise, labelled English Bébées, which I concluded was 
the French mode of spelling “ Babies.” 

Again, one may frequently see in the window of restaurants and 
coffee-houses, the notice “Salons of Cabinet.’’ This, I presume, 
is an announcement of “Private Sitting-rooms.” ‘The whole 
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of Paris,’ says a contemporary journal, ‘seemed suddenly to 
have acquired a knowledge of the English language, for there 
was scarcely a shop in which the passer-by was not informed that 
‘English is spoken.’ ‘This notice of the possession of the verna- 
cular was occasionally of the quaintest kind; or ambiguously 
worded, as the dicta of the Delphic oracle. The Englishman who 
has got through the elements of his native tongue, may guess its 
meaning, by the help of the corresponding translation in French. 
But it was not rare to find new arrivals horribly puzzled when 
they saw on the windows of an eating-house, in one of the back 
streets, such notices as this :—“ Bifsticks, Rosbiff—English spoken, 
et cuit a point.” Or again, in a Magasin des Modes, “ Dentelle 
et blond—English spoken, avec de broderie superbe.” Or again, 
“ Drap, bon marché, presque pour rien—English spoken, 4 4 francs 
la métre ;” or “ Bon vin—English spoken, a 75 centimes le litre, &e.” 

The French vowel ¢ having nearly the same sound as the English 
e is another fruitful source of error. Sometimes “ English is spoken 
hire,” and one instance was mentioned to me, in which the formi- 
dable announcement was displayed: “ English spiked here,”’ that is 
“ speaked here.” 

‘Taking up a French newspaper one evening, I amused myselt 
by looking over the advertisements. Among them was one 
headed “ Deux violons tres rares.’ Underneath followed an 
English translation thus headed: ‘Two violins very seldom.” 
This, probably, was the production of the same professeur who 
had so lucidly translated the Explanatory Introduction to the 
Plan Mignon. 

The reader, it is hoped, will pardon this digression; as being, 
on the whole, less wearisome than any description I could give 
them of the good-natured patience with which the eighty thou- 
sand Parisians and their visitors sat, or stood, under a broiling 
sun, contented to be amused at the trifling incidents or no in- 
cidents that occurred from the middle of the afternoon until the 
decline of day. 

I had traversed the whole length of the Champs Elysées, with 
the intention of stationing myself somewhere outside the city, 
where I supposed that the throng would be less dense than within 
the walls. The place I selected was a slightly-elevated piece of 
ground, not far from the Are de Triomphe—commanding a good 
view of the new Avenue de |'Impératrice, which connects Paris 
with the Bois de Boulogne. 

The Queen being proverbially punctual in all her home engage- 
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ments, the English portion of the multitude felt no misgivings as 
to her arrival precisely at the time named in the official pro- 
gramme; and their conviction was communicated to the rest. 
Consequently, as six o'clock drew near, every ear was on the 
stretch to catch the sound of the salute, which was to announce 
and welcome her entrée into the capital of her Imperial ally. 
Short people bustled into front places, or extemporised out of 
bricks and paving stones, which lay about, rickety pedestals— 
mounted on which, they might look over the heads of the soldiers, 
who kept the line. Tall people took their stand behind groups 
of short people; or, failing such friendly accommodation, posted 
themselves where they could get a passing glimpse between the 
heads of those who were fortunate enough to have secured places 
some two feet nearer to royalty than themselves. Ears, however, 
and necks were stretched in vain. Many false alarms were given ; 
at which, those who had seated themselves on the dusty ground, 
and they were not a few, sprang up in frightened haste, and 
laughing at their disappointment, resumed their seats, to be dis- 
appointed again. Six o’clock passed, and Her Majesty, for once, 
was allowed to be a few minutes after her time. By-and-by, 
the delay began to be measured by quarters of an hour; but still 
the artillery was provokingly silent. It began to grow dusky, 
and the delay was measurable by half-hours. What made the 
thing worse was, that no matter how soon the royal party now 
reached the station, half-an-hour, at least must be allowed for its 
transit through the city; and in half-an-hour night would be so 
decidedly set in, that it would be a matter of indifference whether 
one stood in the front row or the back; whether one had taken a 
gratuitous seat on the ground, or paid ten francs for a sitting in 
a window that commanded a view of the whole line. At last it 
actually became dark, and the spectators became indifferent about 
keeping their posts of vantage. Suddenly, the sound of wheels 
was heard; the multitude forgot that they were to hear guns 
before any arrival could take place, and peered through the 
gloom to catch a glimpse of the Imperial carriage. Great was 
the laughter, when the said carriage turned out to be a covered 
‘cart, from which were distributed, to any who would volunteer 
for the office of light-bearer, paper lanterns, containing each a 
lighted candle. These being dispersed along the line, on either 
side, if they failed to lighten up the passing cortége, at least 
served to show it the way, and to amuse the boys who held 
them. Moreover, when the procession did arrive, as the twinkling 
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lights were in turns eclipsed by a carriage or horseman passing 
between one of them and the spectator, they further served to 
indicate, when the light shone uninterruptedly again, that the 
spectacle was all over. And this, in fact, was the principal inti- 
mation that hundreds had of the cavalcade having gone by. 
They dispersed, however, very good-humouredly, in spite of the 
disappointment, which was, in all probability, entirely dispelled 
before they went home to bed, by the brilliancy of the illumi- 
nation which awaited them on their return. 

The reader will not expect to be conducted through all the 
splendid but fatiguing scenes of which the royal party were the 
honoured centre during the subsequent week. But as the title of 
this chapter would be all inaccurate were we to confine our remarks 
to the incidents of a day on which Her Majesty neither saw, nor 
was seen, we will supply the deficiency by giving a brief summary 
of her daily proceedings. : 

Sunday in Paris, far from being a day of rest, is the busiest of the 
week. In the forenoon most of the shops are open, and the 
labourers may everywhere be seen employed about their vocation. 
On the Sunday previous to the Queen’s visit, so anxious were all 
classes that nothing should have an unfinished appearance, that 
workmen were employed during the hours of Divine service even 
at the British Embassy, for, as I happened to pass that building 
on my way from Chapel in the Rue d’Aguesseau, just opposite, | 
was grieved to see painters plying their trade about the Royal 
Arms. This example, by whomsoever set, Her Majesty did not 
follow, but spent her ‘Sunday in assisting at a private service in 
the palace of St. Cloud, and taking an airing in the Bois de 
Boulogne in the afternoon. 

On the following day, the Exhibition of Fine Arts, adjoining the 
Palais de l’Industrie, was visited—thence to the Elysée, the official 
residence of the present Emperor while President of the French 
Republic. There, while the Queen was reposing after the late 
French breakfast, occurred one of the most remarkable incidents 
that transpired during the eventful week. ‘The Emperor ordered 
an open phaeton, and unattended by guards, French or English, 
drove the heir-apparent to the British throne along the Boulevards 
to the Tuileries. On their return, the whole party with their suite 
visitedthe Sainte Chapelle and Nétre Dame. Though we have not 
the honour of Her Majesty’s confidence, yet we have little doubt that 
this, the first day as it may well be called of her visit, surpassed all 
its successors in interest, not simply because all was fresh and new, 
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but because there was a deep significance in the historic fact that 
a sovereign, whose royal ancestors for many generations had 
inherited with their crown hostility against France, was performing 
an amicable ovation from palace to palace, from faubourg to 
faubourg, one of the latter being, or we trust we may say, having 
been the very hot-bed of revolution—the Quartier de St. Antoine. 
“ Everywhere,” said the newspapers, “the royal party was 
received with the most unbounded enthusiasm.” Perhaps so; 
certainly, as far as flags and banners can indicate enthusiasm, all 
was done that the keenest hunter of popularity could desire, and 
Paris turned out all its sightseers, that is, its whole population ; 


Tue HoTren DE VILLE. 


but, when the cortége whirled past me, I happened by accident to 
be standing near the Hotel de Ville, and to be surrounded by 
French exclusively. As the principal carriage went by, a long- 
drawn augh ! was passed down the line, which to my unaccustomed 
ears was significant of admiration rather than of loyalty, and in- 
timated that the eye was satisfied, rather than that the heart was 
warmed. My hurrah was the only one that I heard. My neigh- 
bours seemingly had never heard one before, for one man, 
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especially, who stood just before me, actually withdrew his eyes 
from the spectacle, to look round and discover from whence the 
strange noise proceeded, and I felt that I had committed the un- 
comfortable absurdity of cheering with no one to join me. But 
perhaps, after all, there was as much outward demonstration as is 
compatible with the inward satisfaction of enjoying a good view. 
For noisiness of demonstration John Bull stands unrivalled, 
and is consequently apt to think meanly of tacit approbation. 

Tuesday was devoted to Versailles, a palace, the building and 
decorating of which is said to have cost forty millions sterling: 
where Louis XIV. held his brilliant court, and where the principal 
gentleman of his bedchamber, announcing his royal master’s death, 
came to a balcony, and exclaimed, as he broke his wand of office, 
‘Le roi est mort!’’ then, taking up another cried, ‘Vive le Roi !”* 
Here Louis XVI. was married; and here he received the fatal 
tidings “ that the deputies were assembled by the will of the people, 
and would not leave their place of meeting except at the point of 
the bayonet.” 

Some notion of the immense multitudes which flock to Versailles 
on féte days, when the grands eaux are exhibited, may be 
gathered from the fact, that the proprietors of the Paris and 
Versailles Railway find it worth their while to pay on each oc- 
casion a sum equal to about three hundred pounds sterling, to 
defray the expenses of bringing in the water ;—what a contrast to 
the ordinary state of things must have been afforded by the quiet 
party of notabilities that on this day monopolized the spectacle ! 

On Wednesday, the Palais de 1I'Industrie was visited. The 
august party then proceeded to the scene of so many stirring in- 
cidents in the democratic polities of France—the Palace of the 
Tuileries. After luncheon, the Queen and Prince Albert, accom- 
panied only by the royal children, drove in a private carriage to 
the Jardin des Plantes. 

The great event on Thursday, was the reception of the royal 
party by the municipal authorities at the Hotel de Ville. Not 
the least remarkable among the incidents which have made this 
building famous, will be to the future historian the opening of a 
state ball by the Emperor of the most powerful military state in 
Europe, with the Queen of the nation that claims the rule of the 
sea. 

In the afternoon of Friday, a grand review of the troops stationed 
at Paris was held in the Champ de Mars. Here, on the 14th of 


* The King is dead: Long live the King. 
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July 1790, the first anniversary of the taking of the Bastile, in 
the presence of four hundred thousand people, the hollow recon- 
ciliation took place between Louis XVI. and the French nation, 
when, after the most solemn religious ceremonies, the king and the 
principal officers of state swore fidelity to the new constitution. 
Here, too, on the corresponding day of 1792, the same actors once 
more appeared to commemorate the same event. But what a 
contrast! The intrepid aspect of the Swiss guard alone protected 
the royal family from violence, and the king was not again seen 
in public until he ascended the scaffold. But a few days before this 
last commemoration, a young French officer had drawn on himself 


Si. GERMAIN, 


some little notice, by animadverting on the want of management 
which led to the degrading scene of the 20th of June, when the 
infuriated mob brutally compelled the King and the Dauphin to 
exhibit themselves wearing the red cap of liberty. This young 
man was Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘The first of the meetings, alluded 
to above, terminated in a violent thunderstorm ; and it was during 
a thunderstorm which closed the review of the 25th of August 1855, 
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that the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte conducted the grand- 
daughter of a king of England, contemporary to Louis X VI., to 
visit his unele’s tomb. The pages of history do not contain a 
quiet incident of deeper significance. 

Saturday was devoted to the Palace of St. Germain, where 
James II. of England kept his court, from his abdication until his 
death in 1701. In the evening a magnificent féte, followed by 
illuminations and fireworks of wondrous brilliancy, was given at 
Versailles ; and on the Monday following terminated a visit, which, 
while it brought into friendly communication with each other the 
most illustrious individuals of the two nations, can scarcely fail to 
serve as a new connecting link between the nations themselves, on 
whom, after all, the practical working out of the alliance mainly 
depends. 


>. A, J 


I HAVE NOT TIME FOR STUDY! 


Tue idea about the want of time isa mere phantom. Franklin 
found time in the midst of all his labours to dive into the 
hidden recesses of philosophy, and to explore an untrodden path 
of science. The great Frederic, with an empire at his discre- 
tion, in the midst of war, on the eve of battles which were to decide 
the fate of his kingdom, found time to revel in all the charms of 
philosophy and intellectual pleasures. Napoleon, with all Europe 
at his disposal—with kings in his ante-chamber begging for vacant 
thrones—with thousands of men whose destinies were suspended on 
the brittle tread of his arbitrary pleasure—had time to converse with 
books. Czesar, when he had curbed the spirit of the Roman people, 
and was thronged with visitors from the remotest kingdoms, found 
time for intellectual cultivation. Every young man has time, if 
he be careful to improve it; and if he does improve it as well 
as he might, he will reap a rich reward. 
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BERNHARD LEARNING HIS FaTHER’s INNOCENCE, 


“ You can go—I shall not weep ; 
You can go unto your rest, 
My heartache is all too deep, 
And too sore my throbbing breast. 
Can sobs be, or angry tears, 
Where are neither hopes nor fears ?” 
C. G, Rosert1. 


Bernuarp had fallen into a sound slumber while sitting on his 
usual resting-place in front of the cottage, when all at once he was 
rudely shaken by rough hands. He heard his name called, and 
when his eyes were open, he saw by the dim light of a blind 
lantern that he was surrounded by men whom he knew to be 
smugglers; Gregory Sticker, whom he peculiarly disliked, was 
among them. His first thought was, that the smugglers (as they 
had often done before) wished to persuade him to join in some of 
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their dangerous undertakings; but, when he did not see his father 
among them, he sprang to his feet im sudden terror. Before he 
could speak, Gregory, whose face was distorted by some strange 
emotion, and who evidently had difficulty in forcing himself to look 
at Bernhard, thus began :— 

“We have not time for long parleying, Bernhard Tetto, for the 
pursuers are after us. Many misfortunes have happened this 
night, and you must bear your share of them: we have lost our 
best men; but the grey-coats have fared no better; and he who 
swore he would persecute us to the death, out of mere caprice, lies 
also cold and lifeless, and will never more pursue a free man on 
the mountains !” 

“Gregory!” interrupted Bernhard, with a trembling voice, while 
he looked wildiy around him, ‘tell me what has happened ; and, 
above all, where is my father?” Then the men who surrounded 
Bernhard fell back ; and he beheld, with unspeakable terror, that a 
bloody corpse was extended on the ground in the midst of them. 
Gregory turned his face away, and lowered the lantern, and Bern- 
hard recognised his father’s dead body. 

That fearful sight seemed utterly to paralyse all his powers: he 
stood motionless, gazing at that fearful sight, without being able 
to turn his eyes aside; his arms hung down powerless, and he 
could not speak. All around him seemed like a troubled dream ; 
and Gregory’s voice reached his ears as if from a great distance, 
while, without ever looking towards the corpse, he spoke as follows, 
in a strange unnatural tone :— 

** They took good aim ; their bullet hit him right through the 
heart. When I came up to him, life was already extinct ; but he 
held the club, which he had been making good use of, still firmly 
in his hand. Bernhard, you need not be ashamed of your father. 
When the custom-house men overtook us, by the Chamois 
Cleft, and we cast away our goods, and ran for it, they pursued us 
till we came to the edge of the steep precipice above the Robber’s 
Valley ; but there your father turned round, and gave the foremost 
man amongst our pursuers such a blow that he reeled and fell over 
the precipice, and doubtless must have broken his neck. Then, 
‘ however, these wretched officers kindled torches, and one of them, 
who lay concealed in the bushes ;—but you see what he has done,” 
Gregory continued, with a trembling voice, “and there isno use in 
speaking any more about it. You will give him honourable 
burial; and I can give you one piece of comfort, Bernhard! you 
are not the only one who has to bewail a father on this day; May 
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Werner will be weeping and wailing, while you bear your loss like 
a man; that cunning rogue, her father, was the man your father 
flung down the precipice; he has only met with what he richly 
deserved. Farewell, Bernhard, most likely we shall never meet 
again ; I am going to fly the country.” 

A loud whistle now came echoing down from a high pinnacle of 
rock, and in a few moments every one of those dark forms had de- 
parted by some of those almost inaccessible mountain-clefts and 
paths where none but desperate men dare venture. 

Bernhard remained alone with his dead father, on whose pale 
face a dim light was cast by the lantern, which: still remained on 
the ground, where the smugglers had left it. The stern features 
of the corpse were little altered from what they had been in life: 
the eyes were open, and a dark and scornful expression sat on the 
brow. 

Poor Bernhard, the last words had filled his heart with a sensa- 
tion of despair. His father and Werner both dead; and the 
latter murdered by the former; what could even the delusions of 
delirium have shaped more. dreadful than this? And was this 
horrible misfortune true? He gazed long and fixedly on the cold 
corpse, feeling almost as if he were but dreaming, and must waken 
soon; but at length a voice seemed to say aloud to him :— 

“ Your father has killed the father of her you love; she is weep- 
ing and wailing in her solitary home, and you yourself are the son 
of a murderer, and must never more speak to poor May !”’ 

By slow degrees the confusion of Bernhard’s senses passed away ; 
and by degrees his mind opened to the full conviction of the extent 
of his misfortune. 

“ Yes, it is indeed true!” he muttered faintly to himself, while 
he knelt down by his father’s corpse, and wiped the bloody hands ; 
“he is dead, and sleeps the deep sleep of the grave: he had 
no rest in his life; but, to die as a murderer—as Werner's 
murderer !”” 

He stopped suddenly ; he could not shed tears, but a heavy 
weight seemed to oppress his breathing: he tried to drag the 
corpse into the house ; but his usual strength appeared to fail him, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that he succeeded in lifting 
the stiffened body upon the couch, where Ignatius had seldom 
sought or found a quiet night’s rest in his lifetime. Bernhard 
washed the blood from his wounds, and strove to cleanse away 
every stain from his clothes, after lighting two pine-torches, for he 
could not bear the dismal glimmer of the thieves’ lantern the 
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smugglers had left. When he had finished, he covered the corpse 
carefully with a white cloth, and sat down beside it. He could ° 
not long remain in one position, however; misery is restless, and 
the silence which surrounded him became unbearably oppressive. 
He stood up at last, and crept as quietly, as if he feared to wake 
some one, to the windows of the cottage, and opened them all. 
Then he felt a little better; he could hear the rushing of the 
mountain brook; and from time to time, a sound like. distant 
thunder, caused by the splitting of the glaciers, alternated with the 
rushing of the wind through the fir-tree tops. Bernhard sat down 
again to his sorrowful watch. From time to time a fancy would 

come over him that, perhaps, his father was not really quite dead, 
but that there was a faint spark of life within him still, which might 
be cherished into a flame, and then he would raise the cloth softly 
and quickly ; but the gaping wound, and death-like face, and ice- 
cold hand, soon impressed again on his mind the sad certainty of 
his loss. 

He could form no clear reflections. One thing only arose dis- 
tinctly before his mind—this night had raised an insurmountable 
barrier between bim and May. He was no longer the blameless 
young wood-carver, who met with a welcome everywhere—he was 
now the son of a murderer; and he thought every one he met on 
the road would shrink away from him, and all he had any inter- 
course with would show their horror of him in glances of contempt 
aud aversion. He must consider his love as dead and buried ; 
killed by murder, buried by disgrace! He resigned himself at 
once to his fate: he gave up all hope of every charm that makes 
life happy ; and looked forward: to the rest of his existence as to a 
cloudy and uninteresting solitary valley, which must be passed 
through before reaching home. 

Towards morning, he fell into a troubled, unrefreshing slumber. 
He dreamt his father sat up on his couch, and gazing at him with 
his large lustreless eyes, spoke thus : ‘* I am no murderer, Bernhard ; 
I hee it is true, lived under a bad delusion, but I held to it. 
because I thought it right, and it has not made me a murderer.” 
When he roused himself up he could still fancy he heard his 
father’s voice, and he looked hastily to the couch ; but the form lay 
there as before, covered with the white cloth, and when he raised 
it, he gazed as before upon his father’s calip still features, from 
which every trace of earthly passions had now vanished. 

Bernhard sighed deeply, and went to the window. The sun had 
risen, and the distant mountain-tops glittered in its light. The 
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images of nature were as calm and beautiful as ever, undisturbed 
by the changeful events of man’s life. The rushing of the brook, 
and the singing of the birds in the neighbouring wood, seemed like 
voices of old times long passed away to Bernhard. He tried to 
employ himself: he took up one of his carvings, and his hands con- 
tinued their labour mechanically ; but the did not feel relieved from 
his mental oppression, nor could he divert his thoughts from their 
sad current. 

All at once he heard rough voices speaking loudly together, and 
approaching steps; but all things were so indifferent to him now, 
that he did not even get up to see who was invading his solitude. 
The door of his cottage was violently pushed open, and some 
country people out of the valley entered, accompanied by custom- 
house officers and policemen. They looked angry and threaten- 
ing; but when they saw Bernhard sitting so quietly at his peaceful 
labour, their manner became more gentle, and one of them said 
gravely — 

“ Bernhard, where is your father? If you have concealed him, 
you had better give him up, for he cannot escape ; he is posted up 
ali over the country ; we have sought for him to take him prisoner 
all this night through the mountains: Werner was found in the 
Chamois Valley, wounded and dying, shot through with a bullet, 
and his last word was your father’s name; speak, then, Bernhard ; 
where have you hidden him ?” 

The young man arose, without speaking, from his chair: he 
walked slowly to the side of the couch in the corner of the room, 
and, with a deep sigh, raised the cloth that covered the corpse. 
Then all stepped back in horror, when they saw the stiffened corpse 
with a gaping open wound in the breast. Bernhard said nothing : he 
stood silently, and with folded hands, in front of the dead, gazing 
upon his countenance ; he was trying to fancy him alive again, and 
recalling to himself the image of his father, in health and strength, 
as he had seen him but yesterday. 

“Then it is really true!” exclaimed one of the custom-house 
officers. 

“The punishment must have followed hard on the crime,” said 
another. “One of our men said they saw him fall, but I did not 
believe it. ‘Tell us, Bernhard, was he dead when they brought 
him in; and which way did they go?” 

Bernhard covered the dead man’s face again with the cloth, 
and walked back to his work with a sigh, and then answered 
gravely :— 
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“They brought in a dead man, and that dead man was my 
father. I know nothing more—question me no farther !” 

The sorrow of the bereaved son, who was highly respected by 
everybody, made a deep impression on the bystanders ; it seemed 
to them quite wrong to disturb him by their presence, and they 
went away far more silently than they had come. Bernhard was 
alone again ; but the unexpected visit had aroused him in great 
measure from his mental stupor. He could now think over his 
situation, and consider what was to be done. After reflecting a 
little while, he arose from his seat, dressed himself in his Sunday 
clothes, and after standing a few minutes in silent prayer by the 
side of the dead, left the cottage, after carefully fastening up the 
door and window. He strode hastily along the footpath which he 
always descended when he went to meet May; but when he came 
to the space in the wood, where he had spoken the last words to 
her on the preceding evening, he could hardly bear himself, and 
rushed forward like one distracted. He soon came out of the 
wood ; and going a long way round to avoid May’s home, he at 
length reached the village to which he was going. There he had 
a long private interview with the pastor ; after which he set out on 
his return home, feeling much comforted. 

Towards eventide on the same day the pastor reached Bern- 
hard’s dwelling, at the head of a small funeral procession, in order 
to convey the mortal remains of Ignatius Tetto to their last 
resting-place. 

When darkness came on, they descended the mountains in 
solemn silence, bearing a coffin on their shoulders, and behind 
them, Bernhard, the sorrowing son, walked in solemn sadness. As 
they passed through the village, he cast one glance at May’s 
dwelling. One solitary dim light was burning at a window. 

“ Werner’s daughter is keeping her death-watch,” said one of 
the bearers to the other, in a luw voice; but not so low that Bern- 
hard did not distinguish every word. ‘Tears will flow in that 
house, tvo, this night. I would not have to answer for her grief!” 

Bernhard pressed his hand to his heart convulsively ; but he 
strove to overcome his feelings, and he prayed silently till the slow 
procession reached the village churchyard, where the sexton stood 
already by an open grave. The pastor spoke some holy words 
with much feeling, then the coffin was lowered with a dull sound; 
spadeful after spadeful of earth fell upon it, and Bernhard 
returned home, heavy at heart indeed, but yet comforted, because 
he knew the corpse rested in consecrated ground. He went 
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as far round on his way home, as he had done on coming in the 
morning. 

Not many steps from Tetto’s grave, Werner was interred 
with much solemnity in the early morning on the following day. 


No. VIII. 


“ Men in a barbarous age, 
That dared assert their birthright, and displayed 
Deeds half divine, returning good for ill.” 
ROGERS. 

Turee days passed away, aud Bernhard never left the immediate 
neighbourhood of his cottage. He sat sorrowfully but constantly 
at his work, and often was busy carving till late in the night, 
feeling convinced that being continually employed was the only 
way of driving away despair and apathy. As he succeeded in 
executing various new designs, the old feeling of deep interest in 
his handiwork began to steal over him once more, and his mind 
became calmer and more composed. He also found that he had 
erred in supposing that the son of the unhappy Tetto would be an 
object of general detestation and abhorrence. Many men, both 
young and old, came up from the yalley to visit him in his cottage. 
They showed him as much kindly attention as ever ; and they endea- 
voured to give him comfort in his trouble, and even tried to per- 
suade him to return their visits by coming down to stay a little time 
with them in the valley, and try and divert his mind by watching 
their various rural occupations. This behaviour had a great effect 
on Bernhard ; it restored his confidence in himself, and showed him 
that he might appear fearlessly amongst his fellow-men. ‘Tidings 
of May also reached him: she had remained in the village; and 
one of her father’s brothers, an unmarried and wealthy man, had 
undertaken her guardianship, and had come to take up his abode 
with her. He heard all this by chance, however ; for he made no 
inquiries about her ; looking upon her as a precious but forbidden 
treasure, which he had no longer any right to long for, or even 
think of, although he could not prevent memory often recalling to 
him the happy time, when he had said their trials could not be so 
very bad, as, whatever came, they would bear it together: now, 
alas! each heart had a separate and solitary burthen to carry, which 
weighed heavily upon it; and not a hope of future union blessed 
their present separation. 
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Bernhard resisted the solicitations of his friends, that he would 
descend with them into the valley, for a long time; but at last he 
was over persuaded to go with them to the village church, the 
comfort of whose services he in truth felt greatly in need of. He 
could not avoid taking the usual road through the village with his 
companions ; but the young man sighed very deeply as they passed 
May’s dwelling. The house looked very silent and desolate ; 
curtains were drawn before the windows; and there was not a trace 
of its being inhabited. 

‘She mourns and sorrows on,” thought Bernhard, very sadly to 
himself; “ and her sorrow will not cease till death relieves her 
from it. She had a foreboding of this; she felt the shadow of the 
coming misfortune ; but I would not believe we should be called to 
suffer more than we did then !” 

Many men out of the village joined Bernhard and his friends on 
the way to church. All spoke kindly to the carver, and came up 
and shook hands with him cordially, showing him that his troubles 
had only raised him in the estimation of his neighbours. ‘They 
talked to him of his handiworks; and some bespoke pieces of 
carving, while others bargained for what was already finished, and 
one or two proposed his coming down into the valley to marry and 
settle, that he might have more pleasure in life. Bernhard did not 
answer these last, but only shook his head so sorrowfully, that they 
soon perceived they had touched on a sore place, and avoided the 
subject for the future. 

The churchyard, through which their way led, was covered with 
flowers with which love had adorned the graves of the dead. 
Bernhard’s eyes sought his father’s resting-place ; and he saw that 
a blooming white rose had been planted upon it. Who had done 
this? Who had thus shown pity to the memory of that most 
unhappy, and faulty man? Bernhard’s heart replied at once, “ It 
must have been May!” and when, a moment after, he saw her 
herself, looking pale and thin, kneeling beside her father’s grave- 
stone, and perceived that she was engaged in silent prayer, but yet 
from time to time sending pitying glances towards /zs father’s grave, 
he felt quite certain, it must have been she who had planted the 
white rose. She was so engrossed by her devotions that she never 
perceived Bernhard or his companions. When she moved, and was 
about to get up, Bernhard went hastily into the church, and 
placed himself behind a pillar, where he could not easily be per- 
ceived. He had never felt so powerfully the calming influence of 
that holy place. He sank upon his knees, and while he became 
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lost to all external things, and entirely absorbed in his prayers, the 
holy words of the service, the choral melody of the singing, and 
the rich notes of the organ, seemed sent from heaven to speak of 
mercy to him; to console and strengthen his soul. He remained 
kneeling in a kind of rapture, long after the last words had died 
away, while most of the congregation left the church. 

Suddenly Bernhard heard a light footstep approaching the pillar 
where he knelt. Without knowing why, he arose, and coming 
forth from behind it, found himself face to face with May, who was 
just coming up the aisle. Their eyes met, she stopped, and such 
a fit of trembling came over her, that she was obliged to steady 
herself by holding the end of one of the seats. If either of them 
had wished to speak to the other, they could not have done it, 
for they felt utterly overwhelmed. Pale and deeply sorrowful 
were their faces, as they stood thus opposite each other, poor 
victims to others’ passions. Each was impressed with the conviction 
that they must never speak to each other again, and that even this 
meeting must be ended as soon as possible, and every other 
avoided. ‘The poor girl moved first: with tears stealing from 
beneath her half-closed eyelids, she passed slowly on, but when she 
got to the church door, she looked back towards Bernhard, whose 
eyes had followed her steadily all the time. It seemed as if a spell 
bound her to that spot ; and for several minutes she could not leave 
it, nor turn her gaze away from him she had loved, and must part 
from for ever. She struggled hard with herself, however, and at 
length turned resolutely away, and closed the door behind her, 
while Bernhard knelt again in prayer. 

After that day, both took care to secure places distant from each 
other in the church. Bernhard could never be persuaded to visit 
the village, or even pass through it, and he avoided the wood path 
at those hours when he knew May would be likely to frequent it. 
Both continued, however, to love each other truly and devotedly, 
although they knew they were separated for life; and it grieved 
them both truly to perceive in the stolen, distant glances they occa- 
sionally had of each other in church, that they were both looking 
more and more ill, as their deep grief of mind began to tell more 
on the body. 

Thus passed the summer. Most of the villagers knew or guessed 
the mutual attachment of Bernhard and May, and they were 
sincerely pitied by all, but no one saw any chance of a favourable 
end to their trial. At length came the long-talked-for time fixed 
for the performance of the sacred play. Bernhard’s manuscript was 
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universally chosen, but the young man positively declined acting 
himself; nor could any one find it in his heart to press him to do 
so. A young man from the village undertook the principal 
character. Bernhard could not possibly have acted in it. His 
whole mind had been too much shaken by his father’s fearful end, and 
the guilt which lay upon him, to retain self possession enough to 
appear in such a part. He had no thought of the decorum the 
world demands in such a case ; his grief was too great and too deep 
to think of such observances ; but he felt that with every word he 
spoke, would come recollections of that last hour’s confidential con- 
versation when he was reading his play to May in the dairy farm, 
and that this would overcome him so completely, that he would 
falter and stammer, and perhaps burst into tears before all the 
people, which as a man he would have to be ashamed of. 

Meantime May’s life was very still and lonely. She kept away 
from all her former friends; and stayed most of her time up at 
the dairy, where she sat, sometimes half the day in the same 
position, gazing sorrowfully on the mountains and the glaciers. 
She had no future to look forward to, and the present weighed 
heavily upon her. She lived on the past, and found comfort in 
the pictures memory brought before her. She clung, however, to 
the happy ones,—and, by a strong effort of will, strove incessantly 
to put away from her those terrible recollections which threatened 
to overshadow her young life for ever. 

The day of the performance arrived, and the young people 
would not rest till they had obtained Bernhard’s promise 
that he would come down from his solitude and look on. ~The 
theatre was very prettily arranged in a vineyard. The natural 
avenues formed by the vines made the back of the stage; side 
scenes were not wanted; but a curtain was made to go up and 
down between two skilfully constructed pillars. A troop of 
country musicians stood in front and around, and benches were 
made for the pit, by nailing boards of strong deal on the old 
stumps which stood about. This was the place of the peasants and 
their wives, and happy merry children. Many curious faces, 
however, who wanted to look on without paying their mite to the 
host, peeped over the walls of the garden, and peered from the 
branches of some neighbouring trees. Behind the pit was a 
free space, where the dignitaries, and the smart visitors from 
the neighbouring towns walked up and down with their 
wives and children. The actors and villagers felt themselves 
unusually honoured this time, because the governor of the 
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principal town in the neighbourhood had favoured them with his 
presence. 

A natural longing to see and hear as well as possible, at the 
representation of his own play, had driven Bernhard, who had first 
stood quite in the background, further and further on, till at last 
he reached the very foremost row just behind the musicians. 
Here he stood leaning against the wall, all eyes and ears, and 
very soon his mind had strayed away altogether from the scene 
around him. He gave himself up freely to the thoughts of that 
evening with May. He felt as if he were speaking the words 
again; as if he heard once more the exclamations of delight with 
which May often interrupted him. All at once the thought struck 
him—could she be present now? He gazed around him on the as- 
sembly, and he soon espied, far in the background, on the opposite 
side from him, a dark form whose pale countenance was well known 
to him. It:-was May herself. Hardly any of the women present 
could refrain from tears as the piece proceeded. She also wept,-— 
and oh, how bitter must her tears have been! Bernhard looked 
no more on the theatre—he saw nothing, save the pale girl in 
mourning in the last row of spectators. She could wear mourning 
for her father, he dared not put any on for his, because he thought 
to spare his memory most, by not forcing his remembrance on 
people’s minds. How much poor May had hoped from this day ; 
and how he had shared her hopes! Bitterly disappointed they 
both had been! ‘I cannot bear to see her fade away so,” he 
said to himself; “I must leave this country. When once I am 
away, who knows but she may more easily forget her misery, 
and even get to love some one else, and make herself a happy 
home !” 

As these thoughts were passing through Bernhard’s mind, a 
tumult arose in the background near the raised seat which the 
governor occupied. The governor had been sent for, and had 
left the assembly. Many of the spectators pressed more forward 
after his departure, so that Bernhard could no longer see May ; 
and the acting was now nearly over. The women were still in 
tears, and even the men looked very grave and thoughtful; and 
when the conclusion actually arrived, and an angel with blue 
wings came and placed a golden crown on the martyr’s head, 
while reciting the last words of the piece, the enthusiasm became 
great. ‘The curtain fell; and then all pressed around Bernhard, 
and both men and women vied with each other in squeezing his 
hands, and congratulating him on the success of his piece. His 
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heart felt really elevated, and consoled, by the thought of having 
given such pleasure to so many people; and for the first time 
since that dreadful night, a gleam of sunshine seemed to penetrate 
into his soul. 

He was still busied in replying to the many questions that 
were asked him, when suddenly the governor’s secretary appeared, 
making his way through the crowd; and attracting every body’s 
attention, by calling aloud for “ Basahesd Tetto ?” 

“You must hasten to the governor, Bernhard !” exclaimed the 
secretary, as soon as he had found him. “ He has wonderful 
things to tell you; but you need not be afraid, for the news is more 
good than bad.” The secretary’s joyful countenance as he thus 
spoke was certainly more calculated to inspire hope than fear; and 
when some of the men, in the groups through which he passed with 
the astonished Bernhard, laid hold of his arm, and anxiously 
entreated to be told the news, he replied, with much official im- 
portance in his manner, “ A strange thing indeed has happened. 
The real murderer of Werner is discovered, and Bernhard’s 
father was innocent !” 

Bernhard heard these words; and heaved one long, deep sigh, 
as if his bosom was freed from a weight that had long oppressed it. 
Then, breaking from the secretary, he flew with headlong haste to 
the house, and to the room where he supposed the governor to be. 
‘There indeed he was, and there stood May by his side, her pale 
cheeks glowing with a deep blush. One bright gleam shot from 
her eyes upon Bernhard, as he entered; and he stammered 
breathlessly —“ Is this true? is it possible? May, IL believe that 
my father was innocent; and that another man committed that 
uuhappy deed ?” 

“It is true,” replied the governor kindly, for he felt much 
interested in the young man. 

“*May! my father is guiltless!” exclaimed Bernhard, as for- 
getting everything else, he extended his hand across the table 
to May, who clasped it with a burst of tears. The governor 
looked sympathizingly on the young couple, whose history was 

probably well known to him; and then he read aloud to them, and 
to a number of people who had pressed into the room after the 
secretary, the following statement of facts from a large letter 
which lay open before him. 
“Gregory Stocker, the roughest and most reckless of the band 
of smugglers which infested the frontier a little time ago, has been 
taken and executed for murder in the neighbouring county. Before 
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his death, however, he made the following confession. Werner, 
on the night of his death, had separated from his companions, 
the custom-house officers, and was led on by the heat of the chase 
to follow two of the smugglers a long way along the most perilous 
of the mountain paths. These two were Ignatius Tetto and 
Gregory Stécker. Werner, who had his rifle in one hand and 
a burning torch in the other, had the misfortune to slip and fall 
on the very edge of the rock. His gun rolled down the precipice— 
the burning torch remained on a ledge of rock, showing clearly, 
amidst the darkness of the surrounding night, the unhappy man 
clinging to the branches of a tree which hung right over the abyss. 
The fugitives, thus delivered from all fear of their pursuer, stopped 
to take breath. Ignatius stood still where he was; but Gregory, 
crept along the upper rock, and calling Werner every opprobrious 
epithet he could think of, calmly took aim at him with his gun. 
‘What are you doing?’ cried Ignatius, approaching him, ‘ Let 
him alone Gregory! I will save his life. He cannot hurt us now, 

and common humanity bids us help him?’ But he spoke too late, 
for a shot had roused all the echoes in the mountains, before the 
last words were out of his mouth, and Werner fell down the 
precipice with a fearful cry. The two men walked for some way 
in silence along the path which led to the place appointed as a 
rendezvous for the smuggler’s band after any surprise ; but at last 
Ignatius spoke, and said gravely and sternly: ‘Gregory, I cannot 
save you. You have shed man’s blood, and by man must your 
blood be shed. It is the law of nature. 1 must denounce you to 
the magistrate as Werner’s murderer, and deliver you up to them 
too, if Lam able!’ Now Gregory knew old Tetto well enough to 
feel sure that he meant what he said, and that no persuasion 
would move him from any resolution which he had made up his 
mind was right. ‘One murder more or less, can make no dif- 
ference to me now, thought Gregory to himself, ‘and it is my only 
chance.’ Then he lingered a few steps behind the unsuspecting 
Tetto, and sent the second bullet which yet remained in his gun 
through his heart. Ignatius fell dead without a groan, and the 
murderer hastened on to the place of meeting, where he gave the 
untrue statement of Tetto’s guilt, which every one believed ; 

and desired some of the smugglers to accompany him to the place 
where the body lay, and assist him to carry it to the dead 
man’s abode. All this he executed so thoughtfully and properly, 
that no suspicion could possibly fall upon him; and it was only 
when speaking to the murdered man’s son that his calmness at all 
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failed him; and that any uninterested spectator might have dis- 
covered his guilt.”’ 

After the governor had finished speaking, there was a deep silence 
only broken by May’s sobs. Gregory’s awful crime filled the 
minds of the bystanders with horror ; but they soon thought of the 
injustice they had all done to poor Tetto’s memory, and expressed 
their sorrow for it heartily to his son, who had the comfort of seeing 
his father’s memory entirely cleared from the imputed crime, and of 
feeling that he had really fallen a victim in the cause of right and 
justice. When all the country people had dispersed to tell the 
news to their respective families, May and Bernhard left the room 
hand in hand. So they passed together, without speaking, out of 
the house and through the garden. No one attempted to stop 
them; and all the people with whom the garden was crowded 
felt moved with compassion, as they saw the children of the two 
murdered men walk away silently towards the village, still clasping 
each other’s hands. May still wept; and when they reached the 
door of her house, Bernhard stopped, and taking both her hands, 
and looking earnestly into her tearful eyes, he said in a low 
voice, “ Now, may I visit you again at the Dairy Farm ?” 

May nodded assent, and smiled through her tears; and then, 
pressing her lover’s hand to her heart, she gave one deep, gasping 
sigh, and disappeared into the house. 

Bernhard did not fail to appear the next evening at the Dairy 
Farm ; and as long as the season of the year would allow of it, 
he went there daily. When winter came he descended to the 
village to see May, till spring returned to clothe the mountain 
valleys with fresh verdure and flowers, and the peaceful life at the 
Dairy began again. When autumn came once more, and a new 
play by the young carver of the mountain was acted—in which, this 
time, he took a principal part—the spectacle was followed by the 
marriage of May Werner and Bernhard Tetto, at which all the 
company joyfully assisted. Bernhard left his solitary mountain 
hut, and descended to dwell in the village as a happy married 
man; and there carried his artistic carvings to far greater perfec- 
tion than he had ever dreamt of attaining. 


From purity of thought all pleasure springs ; 
And from an humble spirit all our peace. 
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MARIETTA TINTORETTO; OR, THE PAINTER’S 
DAUGHTER. 
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MARIETTA TINTORETTO IS DISCOVERED TO BE A PAINTER, 


‘Tne town of Venice lay glittering in one of those gorgeous sunsets 
for which it is remarkable ; a light breeze from the Adriatic played 


upon the waters of the canals which bathed the very foundations of 


its marble palaces, and the sultry heat of a day in the month of 
August, in the year 1575, had given place to the coolness of 
evening, when an old woman opened the door of a house, near the 
church of Santa Maria dell’ Orta, which at that time belonged to 
the canons of St. Ambrosio. The exterior of the house was gaily 
painted in broad stripes of various colours, intimating that it 
belonged to one carrying on the business of a dyer ; though at the 
same time the absence of all other accompaniments of the trade, 
led to the conclusion that it was either temporarily or permanently 
abandoned. The door which had been opened by the old woman 
led into a small garden, into which she slowly advanced, leaning 
on her cane, and pausing occasionally to examine the fruit which 
hung in rich profusion from the boughs of the trees with which the 
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little garden was well stocked. A quick step behind her caused 
her to look round. 

“Ah! is it you, Giacomo?” said she; “but you look dis- 
pleased ; what is the matter now ?” 

“The matter!” replied the person who had joined her ; “ isn’t it 
getting so dark that I can no longer see to paint?” at the same time 
breaking to pieces a small brush used by painters to mix their 
colours, “much in the same way that an angry child breaks a toy. 

“Night comes to all alike, my son,” said the old woman, in a 
tone of gentle rebuke. 

“ But my colours are all prepared ; I was too busy to remember 
the hour; and by to-morrow they will be all dry and spoilt, and I 
shall have to begin all over again.” 

“The dye is soon mixed,” returned his mother. 

“The dye!’ exclaimed Giacomo, indignantly ; “ you talk as if 
you were still the wife of a dyer instead of the mother of a painter, 
the mother of The Tintoretto,”’* he added, proudly, 

“There isn’t so much difference between dyeing and painting,” 
replied his mother with perfect composure ; “ both are done with 
colours.” 

** No difference !” interrupted Giacomo, impatiently. 

“It’s only the way of using the colours that makes the difference ; 
and I, the daughter and wife of a dyer, ought to know as much 
about it as you do. I do not want any one to tell me how to use 
colours.” 

** Well! said her son, suppressing an exclamation of impatience, 
“we need not talk any more either about dyeing or painting. 
Where are my children, mother? we will talk of them.” 

“ Ah!” what have you to say of Dominico, and of my pretty 
Marietta?” said the old lady, as she took her son’s arm, apparently 
well pleased to change the conversation. 

“ Why, that Dominico will do me credit, and add to my fame 
and happiness,” said the father; “he has already taken for his 
device the one which I have engraved on the wall of my studio, ‘ Il 
disegno di Michel-Angelo, edil colorito di Tiziano,t and if he 
follows that, the son will be no less celebrated than the father. 
Have you seen his painting ordered by the canons of St. Ambrosio 
for their little chapel of Sta. Maria dell’ Orta?” 


* A celebrated painter, whose real name was Giacomo Robusti, born at 
Venice in 1512; surnamed The Tintoretto, from his father being a dyer. 
He studied under Titian, and rose to high reputation. 

+ “Michel Angelo’s drawing, with the colouring of Titian.” 
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“How should I have seen it,” returned the Signora Robusta, 
“when I scarcely ever see Dominico himself ?—he is seldom at 
home.” 

‘On the contrary, he is generally at work in his studio.” 

“ Why, then, does he never let me in when I knock at his door ? 
He does not even answer me.” 

“He locks himself in, that he may not be interrupted ; and when 
an artist is at work he neither sees nor hears anything else; you 
are not just, mother; but you will see that Dominico will not 
disgrace his father’s name ;—as for Marietta—” 

“Marietta! holy Virgin! what have you to reproach that poor 
child with ?” 

“ Many things, mother. You know well that, having only two 
children, I earnestly desired that one should study painting, the 
other music: Dominico has obeyed me,—but as for Marietta, she 
will neither play nor sing. How long is it, mother, since she has 
even touched her mandoline? and yet she knows well that the 
sound of her voice whilst I am at work has an inexpressible charm 
for me; but she cares not to please me,” added the querulous 
painter. 

“ Well, well, Giacomo, I will speak to her if you will not always 
be finding fault; first with the day, because it will not last longer 
just to please you; or with the sun, because it shines too much or 
too little; then with me, your old mother, because I cannot see 
much difference between dyeing and painting ; then with poor little 


Marietta, as good and gentle a girl as any in Venice. Instead of 


calling you ‘Il Tintoretto,’ the Venetians had better call you, as 
the canons of St. Roch did, ‘ 1] Furioso.’ ” 

“Ah, ah!” exclaimed the artist, as his countenance suddenly 
brightened, “ you do well to remind me of that triumph! I am 
proud, indeed, when I recollect the astonishment of my competitors 
at the proof I gave of the facility with which I could execute a 
work. My picture was finished and in its place before they had 
even sketched theirs ; that was indeed a triumph.” 

The anecdote above alluded to is related in every life of the 
Tintoretto, in proof of his wonderful facility and readiness, as well 
as of the impetuosity and singularity of his character. Amongst his 
rivals on this occasion were to be found the names of Paul Veronese, 
Salviati, and Zucchero. The monks having desired a design 
from each for the intended picture, the Tintoretto secretly obtained 
the dimensions of the place for which it was destined, and painted the 
patron saint, St. Roch, ascending to the throne of the Most High, 
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surrounded by angels. Unknown to the monks, it was placed in 
the intended place. When the competitors met to exhibit their 
compositions, the Tintoretto caused his work to be suddenly 
uncovered, and displayed to the astonished assemblage, who could 
not suppress their exclamations of surprise at the extraordinary 
talent and rapidity evinced by the artist. In consideration of the 
compliment paid to their patron saint, the canons allowed the 
painting to remain, though somewhat displeased at the deception 
practised on their community. To return to our tale. The 
Signora Robusta shook her head as she replied :— 

“It may have been a triumph, Giacomo ; but I do not see what 
good it did you, nor of what use painting is.” 

“The most sublime’ art in existence, mother. Does it not give 
the power of representing all that is most grand and beautiful ? 
of perpetuating the noblest actions, and of preserving the most 
cherished forms and features, to say nothing of immortalizing the 
painter’s name.” 

“ And all that won’t give us bread, Giacomo; and we can’t do 
without that. Your father’s dyeing brought us a hundred times 
more than your painting.” 

“T am not a dyer,” interrupted the painter, coldly. 

“That is just what I complain of,” replied his mother ; “ if you 
were, we should do better; as it is, were it not for Marietta, we 
should not get on at all; and how the poor child manages, I do 
not know, but she makes a ducat go further than any one else can.” 

“ But she is never at home, mother ; why is she away now when 
we ought to be at supper? You should watch over her better.” 

“ Your daughter does not want any one to watch over her,” said 
his mother, somewhat angrily ; “she is an angel, and angels take 
care of themselves and of each other.” 

Further discussion was prevented by the appearance of a third 
person, whom Giacomo and his mother advanced to meet, as soon 
as they perceived her. 


On the flight of steps leading into the garden stood a young 
girl, whose remarkable beauty might have arrested the attention 
of even the most indifferent. Her figure was slight and graceful, 
and appeared to considerable advantage in the picturesque costume 
of the young Venetians of that day ; a profusion of dark hair was 
drawn away from her face, and fastened at the back of her head by 
two large gold pins, leaving fully displayed a forehead of marble 
whiteness, and features whose perfect outline might have served for 
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a sculptor’s model, even in the classic land of Italy. A close 
observer might have remarked that her extreme paleness was un- 
natural in one so young, and that the deep blue eye wanted the 
animation of youth, and had, instead, the thoughtful and anxious 
look of one who had known something of the trials of life. As she 
perceived the Signora Robusta and the intoretto, a slight blush 
for a moment dispelled the paleness of her complexion, and as the 
last golden rays of the setting sun fell in glorious radiance upon 
her head and face, she might have been taken for the living per- 
sonification of those sublime paintings of the Virgin and Madonna, 
for which the painters of her country have been so celebrated. It 
was a countenance expressive of innocence and purity, and of a 
spirit in which there was no guile. 

“Have you forgotten that supper is ready,” said she, in a sweet 
and musical voice, “or has working taken away your appetite, 
father ?” 

“We have been waiting for you, Marietta,” he replied ; “ where 
have you been all day ?” 

** At the Palazzo Grimani, dear father.” 

“ Marietta,” said the painter, as he led his daughter into the 
house, “ you are no longer a child; all Venice is talking of the 
beauty of the ‘l'intoretto’s daughter! The Countess Grimani has a 
son—” 

“And if he admires our Marietta, he will perhaps marry her,” 
said the Signora Robusta, as she seated herself at the table. 

*JT would rather my child chose a husband from amongst her 
equals,” replied her son, as he seated himself by her side; “ one 
who would not be ashamed to call me father.” 

**] should like to see my grandchild a countess.” 

“‘ J would rather see her happy in the station in which she was 
born.” 


‘She might be equally happy as a countess,” returned the old 
woman. 

“I desire no honour but that which talent gives,” said the 
painter, 

“Talent cannot give you rank, or make you noble, Giacomo.” 

“Oh, grandmother,’ exclaimed Marietta, who had hitherto 
been silent; “can you, the mother of the Tintoretto, say that talent 
does not ennoble ?” 

“Your father is not noble, child,” replied the perverse old 
woman ; “he has no title.” 


“ That is true, grandmother, but he has what is better; that which 
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talent and genius alone can give,” said Marietta, whilst some of her 
father’s spirit flashed in her dark eyes, as she fixed them on the 
painter’s face with a look of pride and affection. “ Venice is proud 
of my father, and ranks his name amongst those of her most cele- 
brated citizens; and tell me, dear grandmother, if any title of 
count, marquis, or prince, gives more honour than that of ‘The 
Tintoretto ?” 

The painter gazed with deep admiration on his child, as he 
listened to her enthusiastic expression of his own feelings: and, 
perhaps, enjoyed at that moment the purest gratification his well- 
earned fame ever afforded him. 

“Pooh! pooh! pooh!” said the old Venetian, as she shook her 
head incredulously ; “ your father may paint good pictures, but he 
is still the son of a dyer, and mixes colours as he did; only he 
doesn’t make half as much by it as my poor husband did.” 

“Well, grandmother, dear, we will not talk any more about 
either dyeing or painting,” said Marietta, gently, as she perceived 
a cloud gathering on her father’s brow. 

“You are right, Marietta,” said he: “tell me, instead, where 
your brother is; when I left my studio I went to his, but he was 
not there; do you know where he is ?” 

The colour again mantled on Marietta’s face, as, with some 
hesitation, she replied,— 

“You need not be uneasy, father; he is probably out walking 
with some of his friends,” 

“There is no harm in that, my child,’ returned her father ; 
“T shall not blame Dominico for that ; after working all day we 
need some relaxation: but, Marietta,” he added, on observing her 
extreme paleness as the colour faded from her face, “are you ill? 
you look pale and tired ; what ails you, my child?” 

Marietta raised her eyes, without reply, to her father’s face ; 
but as quickly withdrew them as she marked the look of anxious 
inquiry with which he was regarding her. 

“There is something I do not understand,” resumed the painter. 
“You have lost your gaiety, Marietta; I seldom see you now 
in the garden amongst your flowers: you rarely touch your 
mandoline, or go singing about the house as you used to do; what 
is the cause of all this?” 

A gentle knock at the door which opened into the studio saved 
Marietta from the difficulty she might have found in replying to 
her father’s inquiries. She rose hastily to see who it was that 
sought admittance. 
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“ You are welcome, Father Antonio,” said the Signora Robusta, 
as a man entered, wearing the dress of the order of St. Ambrosio ; 
“will you sit down and share our humble repast? Marietta, 
child, why do you not offer the good father a seat?’ added she, 
turning to her granddaughter, whose countenance plainly expressed 
that to her the visit was anything but welcome. Her grand- 
mother’s speech, however, seemed to rouse her; and closing the 
door, she placed a chair near the table. The somewhat stern 
countenance of Father Antonio relaxed as he turned to her. 

“Thank you, my child,” said he, as he seated himself; and 
adding, “do not let me disturb you, Signora Robusta, or interrupt 
your meal, Signor Giacomo ; I have only come & 

“To pay us an evening visit, father,” interrupted Marietta, as 
if anxious to prevent some communication which she seemed to 
fear their visitor was about to make. 

*T wanted to speak to your son, Dominico, signor,” resumed 
Father Antonio, without heeding the interruption. 

“My brother is from home just now, good father,” said 
Marietta; “but he shall call upon you to-morrow, if you will 
only name an hour ; I will take care that he is exact.” 

The good father shook his head. 

* But Father Antonio can tell me what he wants with Do- 
minico,” said the Tintoretto. 

Their visitor was about to reply, when Marietta again inter- 
posed, and fixing her dark eyes imploringly on his face, she 
exclaimed,— 

“ He wants the painting for the chapel of Sta. Maria dell’ Orta. 
It is nearly finished, and if you will trust to me, good father, it 
shall soon be. in the chapel; but I implore you,” added she, 
lowering her voice, “to say no more at present.” 

Who could have looked on the poor girl’s pale but beautiful face, 
and have resisted the appeal? Father Antonio marked the 
anxious look, and, rising from his seat, he replied, — 

“That is all I require—at least for the present !” he added, 
with marked emphasis; but if I have not the picture in three 
days I shall return, my child. I know that charity bespeaks our 
indulgence, but when it is carried too far it becomes weakness, and 
is the cause of faults and errors which a little firmness might 
correct. I do not say this for you only, Marietta, we all need the 
caution.” 

It was evident from the expression of Marietta’s countenance 
that she understood him, and with this he was apparently satisfied ; 
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and when he soon after left the little party, Marietta saw him de- 
part with more pleasure than she had shown when she admitted 


him. It seemed as though she had got rid of some great 
anxiety. 


On the following morning at an early hour, whilst all yet slept 
in the Tintoretto’s house, the door of a room was softly opened, 
and Marietta advanced a step into the corridor, and listened 
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anxiously for a moment. Not a sound disturbed the stillness 


around, and she herself might have been taken for some marble 
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statue, as she stood so pure and fair in the attitude of earnest 
attention. 

“T hear nothing,” said she ; “he has not come home. Oh, my 
brother! if you only knew the many weary hours I have watched 
for you !” 

She then advanced cautiously along the corridor, descended the 
stairs, and gently opening the door of the house, hastened along 
the street ; only her light veil wrapped around her to shade a face 
which could otherwise scarce have passed unnoticed. Having 
reached the square of St. Mark, the young Venetian paused ; not, 
however, to contemplate the singular architecture of its church, or 
to gaze in wonder at its celebrated porches, each with their gates 
of bronze, and each supported by four-and-twenty columns of 
oriental marble. The far-famed wonders of “the charmed city ” 
were unheeded by Marietta ; she paused only to decide whether she 
should enter the sacred edifice, and offer her morning devotions to 
Him to whose service it was devoted, or whether she should pursue 
her way, trusting to perform that duty on her return. It seemed 
that her sense of duty decided the question, and she entered by 
one of the five porches, and penetrated into the interior of the 
church, where all is precious; the roof, the floor, the aisle, all 
richly ornamented with marble, porphyry, and mosaic. Passing 
the splendid inlaid niches, each of which contained the figure of a 
saint, and devoutly crossing herself as she did so, she finally knelt 
before the high altar. It seemed as though the silence and 
sanctity of the place, and the act in which she was engaged, had 
cast a soothing influence around her: all trace of care and 
anxiety had passed away; her veil was thrown back, her hands 
crossed upon her breast, her eyes one moment cast down, the next 
raised and fixed on the sacred emblem of her salvation, with a look 
of fervent devotion, expressive of trust, and hope, and love. All 
there was peace, “that peace which this world cannot give.” 
Alas! that she should have again to wander forth, and encounter 
the trials and sorrows of life. Her devotions ended, Marietta rose 
and left the church, and passing the ducal palace she reached the 
canal ; and, for a few seconds, her eyes wandered amongst the 
gondolas, which glided silently along, even at that hour, when most 
in Venice yet slept, and no sound disturbed the stillness of early 
morn, save the occasional splash of the oars in the smooth waters 
of the canal, or the sweet notes of one of the boat-songs so 
popular amongst the gondoliers of that “ City of the Sea.” 

The young Venetian’s quick eye soon ascertained that the object 
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of her search was not amongst them ; and turning from the canal, 
she again pursued her way through the narrow streets or pathways, 
for, in truth, none but foot-passengers can make use of the streets 
of this singular city ; canals only run through the principal streets, 
and the seaweed of the Adriatic clings to the most splendid palaces, 
and its waters bathe their marble stairs, “leaving no track of men.” 
Marietta was hastening along, when the sound of her own name, 
uttered close to her, caused her to turn round. 

“Dominico!” she exclaimed, as she perceived a youth, whose 
disordered dress and heated countenance told but too plainly how 
he had passed the night. ‘Dominico!” repeated the poor girl in 
a tone of mournful reproach. 

“Well! what wilt thou, Marietta?” replied the young man, 
affecting an unconcern which he was ill able to maintain; “ you 
think I am a profligate, a drunkard, an idle fellow !” 

“You are worse, far worse, Dominico,” said his sister in a tone 
of deep sorrow ; “ you are an undutiful son, an unkind brother.” 

“Qh, stop, stop, Marietta mia! anything but that. I honour 
and respect my father; and as for thee, my sweet, my gentle 
sister, Llove thee more than thou thinkest.” 

“If you love me, Dominico, you will come home with me.” 

‘1 am ready, Marietta,” said her brother, as he passed his arm 
round her waist, and looked kindly on the sweet face and tearful 
eyes raised so sadly to his. As the brother and sister pursued 
their way towards home, Marietta related all that had occurred 
the evening before. 

“Father Antonio called last night,” said she ; “you may sup- 


‘ pose how frightened I was, Dominico.” 


“ Afraid of Father Antonio, sister ?” 

“ Alas, no! not of him, brother, but of what he might say. 
If you knew the difficulty I had to prevent his speaking of the 
money you owe him, and of the picture! I promised it should be 
finished to-morrow ; you must set to work as soon as we get home, 
Dominico.” 

“T must rest first, Marietta; I am half asleep now.” 

“Sleep! Dominico: you will surely not be able to sleep when 
time is so precious.” 

“ You will soon see if I cannot sleep, Marietta, and soundly too,” 
replied her brother, regardless of her anxiety. 

She paused an instant, and an expression of pain and disap- 
pointment passed over her face, as she replied reproachfully,— 

“ You can sleep, Dominico, when perhaps this very evening our 
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father, who believes you to be the best of sons, and holds you up as 
an example to others, may learn that the son he so loves, passes 
his days and nights at a tavern; that the pupil of whom he is so 
proud, has, for fhe last year, scarcely touched a paint-brush ; and has 
besides borrowed money for his unworthy pursuits, which he has no 
means of paying. Oh, my brother! Father Antonio is not deceived 
by my efforts to save you from disgrace and from my father’s 
anger: only last night he said, as he left us——Nay, hear me,” 
said the poor girl, as her brother withdrew his arm, as if desirous 
of avoiding further reproof, “he said—‘When indulgence is 
arried too far, it is too often only weakness, and is the cause of 
faults which a little firmness might correct.’ Am I then wrong in 
trying to save you when ‘you will not save yourself?’ and now the 
tears, so long repressed, started to her eyes. Dominico was 
softened, and again drew her close to him. 

“Listen, sweet sister!” said he; “if I get no rest, I shall be 
ill; and you would ‘not wish that.” Marietta shook her head, 
but made no reply. “Then let me go to bed when we get home,” 
he added, entreatingly. 

“ And the painting for Father Antonio !” 

“ You have done without me so far, Marietta, why not finish it ? 
it will do you credit.” 

* Impossible!”’ said his sister; “I am painting the portrait of 
the Countess Grimani ; she has advanced me some ducats upon it, 
and I will not remain in debt.” 

“You were wrong, sister, to borrow money on your painting ; if 
I did so, it was because I had debts to pay.” 

Marietta coloured deeply at the unjust reproof; but replied 
gently :-— 

“ And I had to provide everything at home; my father seldom 
gives me any money, and how am I to find bread for all? I have 
no one to help me.” 

Dominico’s heart smote him, as he heard these words and 
thought of the share he had had in the heavy burden laid upon 
one so young. “ You should have told me that, sister,” said he. 

“ Haye I not often told you? but alas! you would never heed 
me.” And the poor girl sighed deeply. 

Dominico made no reply, and neither again spoke till they 
reached the door of their own home; on entering it Marietta 
turned towards her brother’s studio, He, however, took her hand 
and kissing her affectionately, said :— 

“ Adieu, my little sister, I am going to bed;” and without 
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giving her time to reply, he passed quickly into a small room, 
which he occupied on the ground-floor. For a moment, Marietta 
remained where he had left her, then, as if she had made some 
sudden resolution, she again moved towards the studio, but ere 
she reached the door, she heard her father calling her by name. 


“ Marietta,” repeated the Tintoretto, as he stood before an 
easel on which was one of his finest paintings, lis brush in one 
hand and his palette in the other; “bring your mandoline, and 
sing to me a little this morning, whilst I paint.” 

Poor Marietta’s countenance fell, as she looked timidly at her 
father, and replied with some hesitation :— 

“Father, will you excuse me—just y 

“ Just what ?” exclaimed the impatient artist. 

“Just to let me finish my painting.” 

“Sing when I tell you, and don’t talk to me of painting.” 

“T cannot sing this morning, dear father,” said the poor girl 
as her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Tf you cannot sing, you can play.” 

“Father, I entreat you to excuse me this morning, I have much 
to do.” 

“ Your first duty is to obey your father; your paintitig may 
wait. Painting indeed! I never heard of a woman wlio could 
paint ; you had better leave that to your brother; so fetch your 
mandoline, and do not make me angry.” 

Poor Marietta saw that further remonstrance would be useless, 
and being well aware of her father’s te oe and singular 
temper, she took the instrument from its place, and seated her- 
self on a stool néar the painter. But her thouglits were full of 
anxiety on her brother’s account—his unfinished painting, her own 
promised portrait, and dread of Fathér Antonio's threatened 
return; and ere she had struck many notes, burning tears coursed 
each ‘other down her pale cheeks, and fell upon the trembling 
hands which vainly endeavoured fo coniply with her father’s 
commands. Could the painter liave gtiessed at all his gentle and 
innocent, child was suffering, how different might have been his 
conduct! But thinking only of himself, and yielding to the fiery 
impetuosity of his temper, he angrily approached her, and seizing 
the mandoline with one hand, he threw it to the other side of 
his studio, and taking Marietta’s arm with the other, he led her 
to her room, and closing the door as she entered it, forbade her 
again to appear in his presence. Marietta heard the key 
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turn in the lock, and as her father’s footsteps died away in the 
distance, she felt that all had deserted her ;—and yet not so! 
Was not the God whom she had turned aside to worship in her 
varly search after her erring brother, watching over her as much 
now, as when she knelt before the altar in his own immediate 
presence ? and were not the angels, in whose care her grandmother 
had expressed her trust, still keeping guard around her? And 
as she threw herself upon her knees beside her couch, and buried 
her face in her hands, was she not happier than those who can 
claim no such guardianship, who have no such refuge ? 


The painter returned to his studio, but his hand trembled as 
he resumed his brush; after a while, however, he regained his 
composure, and was again wholly absorbed in his work, when he 
was once more interrupted by the entrance of his mother, holding 
in her hand a letter, secured, according to the fashion of the day, 
by a ribbon from the ends of which hung a large seal. 

“A courier, on horseback, has brought this,” said she; as she 
laid it on her son’s easel, and observing that he was almost too 
intent upon his work to heed her, she added, “shall I call Marietta 
to read it to you?” 

‘“‘ Marietta!” repeated the Tintoretto, as the name recalled his 
hasty and unjust anger, “I do not want Marietta.” 

“What is the matter now, and where is Marietta?” said his 
mother, as she remarked her son’s look of displeasure, 

“ Marietta is in her room, which I have forbidden her to leave ; 
she has disobeyed me, mother.” 

‘Giacomo, you are mistaken, you have been hasty ; Marietta 
would not disobey you; and if she has unintentionally displeased 
you, you will forgive her for your old mother’s sake,” and as she 
spoke she laid her aged hand on the painter’s arm. 

To avoid a reply to this appeal, the Tintoretto hastened to open 
the letter, and having broken its seal he glanced at the signature. 

“ Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of Tuscany!” he exclaimed: “a 
portrait painted by my daugbter; he is mistaken, he means my 
son, and summons him to his court to paint his own portrait. 
Mother, call Dominico, he is probably at work in his studio, little 
dreaming of the honour that awaits him.” 

As he spoke, the door of the studio again opened, and Father 
Antonio entered. 

“Pardon, my son; I have mistaken the studio.” said he, as he 
turned to withdraw. 
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“Come in, good father; if you want to speak to Dominico, my 
mother will call him; I also have something to communicate 
to him.” 

The Signora Robusta left the room, and soon afterwards re- 
turned, accompanied by her grandson, whose disordered dress 
and confused manner did not escape the quick eye of Father 
Antonio: looking sternly at him, he said :— 

“T am come for the promised picture, Signor Dominico ; it 
was to have been ready for the festival of. the Holy Virgin, which 
was celebrated some days ago.” 

“ Father—” stammered out Dominico, “ I—I—assure you—” 

‘‘’That.a promise once made should be kept, youre man; but 
I release you from your engagement; keep the painting and 
return the money I paid for it.” 

“Paid for it!” repeated the Tintoretto, looking angrily at his 
son. 

“The painting was paid for some time ago,” said Father 
Antonio. 

Dominico could not deny it, but stood confused and trembling, 
dreading further exposure, and conscious that he had nothing to 
urge in his defence, and but little to hope from Father Antonio’s 
indulgence. 

After a silence of some moments, the Tintoretto again addressed 
his visitor. 

“Father, with your permission we will leave this subject for 
the present; my son has done wrong, very wrong, but you may 
perhaps be inclined to deal leniently with him, in consideration 
of a letter just received from the Grand Duke Ferdinand of 
Tuscany. Read it, Dominico, it concerns you.” The young 
man took the letter, and having read it, he said, as he returned 
it, ‘It is not for me, father, it is for Marietta.” 

“Tmpossible! Marietta cannot have painted the portrait 
alluded to.” 

“Father, you are mistaken; my sister paints more than half 
my pictures; she has worked to make up for the time I have 
wasted ; she has done my work as well as her own, and has 
neglected her music, deprived herself of rest to paint portraits, 
by the profit of which we have lived. She earns more than either 
you or I, father.” He added in a tone of-shame and humility ; 
“the Grand Duke’s letter is for Aer, and she deserves it; where 
is she?” 


“My child! my poor child!” exclaimed the painter, deeply 
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touched. “I have been unjust. I sent her from me; and 
punished when I should have rewarded, and blamed when I 
should have pitied. Mother, you were right; forgive mé, and 
go with me to ask Marietta to forgive her father !” 

On reaching Marietta’s room they found it unocetpied. “She 
may be in my studio,” said Domihico; and the little party 
quickly followed him to seek her there. As the door was gently 
opened, the young Venetian artist was discovered seated before 
her brother’s easel; one small hand held his brush, the other 
supported her head, and was partially hid by the hair which had 
escaped its fastenings, and fell in rich profusion over her hand 
and arm, and even lay upon the painting on which she was 
engaged. Had they seen her face, the hearts of both father and 
son might have been touched at the traces left upon it by anxiety, 
toil, and watching. The gentle daughter, the loving sister, had 
worked for those who thanked her not ; serv ing those ‘who heeded 
her not. Well might the aged grandmother rejoice, as the 
Tintoretto rushed towards his child, and exclaimed as he clasped 
her in his arms :— 

** My child, my angel child!” 

“ My sister, my gentle sister!” said Dominico, as he knelt at 
her feet. 

“My Marietta! thou art a painter after all,” said the Tinto- 
retto, as he gazed in delight at the painting before him. 

‘Better, far better, my son,” said Father Antonio; who had 
hitherto been a silent, but not unmoved spectator of the scene. 
“She is a good daughter, a good sister, a good Christian; for 
her sake I forgive her brother, and may the God whom she loves 
and serves forgive him also.” 

Marietta’s future career fulfilled the bright promise of this 
beginning. In accordance with her father’s anxious desire, she 
cultivated her rare talent, and was celebrated as a portrait painter. 
The emperor Maximilian, Philip II.* of Spain, and the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, endeavoured, by the most liberal 
offers, to induce her to settle at their court ; but her devotion to 
her father led her to reject every proposal. He repaid her 
affection by almost idolatrous tenderness, and could scarcely bear 
to be separated from her. His love of his art, and his pride of 
talent was fully g gratified by her fame as an artist; while his home 


* His love of the arts, and his liberal patronage of the artists, not only 
of his own, but of other countries, is a redeeming feature in the forbidding 
character of that prince. 
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was cheered and adorned by her virtues and affection. Alas! he 
was not long permitted to enjoy the precious gift! Marietta died 
at the age of thirty, in the year 1590; and was buried in the 
church of the convent of Santa Maria dell ’Orta, which was richly 
adorned with her paintings. The town of Bordeaux, in France, 
possesses a painting of the Tintoretto’s; which represents the 
aged paintér stinding by the dead body of his child, and taking 
a last look at the beautiful remains of his lost. tfeasure—it bears 
the following itiscription :—'The Tintorettdé atid his daughter.” 
“ Marietta; daiighter and pupil of the eélébrated Véhetian painter, 
died in 1590; in the flower of her age. Thé Tittofétto has just 
traced the istiige df his beloved child; before givitig it up to the 
tomb.” 

The Tiiitoretto did not long survive lier: lie died in 1594, at 
the agé of Gighity-two. His catéer was 16 less brilliant than 
laborious. Whidlly absorbed by love fot the att of which he was 
so great an othariént, he sought not t6 acquire wealth, and died 
as he had lived, in moderate citcumstatices: Henry TIL. of France 
had the honour of beitig painted by this gréat master of the 
Verietian school. In passing through Venice in 1574, to take 
possession of the crown of Francé, the Tintoretto mingled with 
the prince’s stité; and hastily exectted his portrait, which he 
sent to him the following day. Henry was gratified by the com- 
pliment ; and fully alive to the talent displayed by the artist, 
afterwards gave him the opportunity of painting a less hasty 
portrait. On the king proposing to bestow the honour of knight- 
hood on the painter, he indignantly replied to those who were 
commissioned to offer it, “When a title is so easily obtained, it 
confers no honour.” 


L. M. D. 
ODE WRITTEN IN 1746. 
low sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ? 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
‘Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! CoLLIns. 





SKETCHES OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS OF FRANCE.* 
No. VII. 


CLEMENT DRAWING THE KNIFE TO ASSASSINATE THE KING, 


Tue murder of the Duke of Guise was followed by the execution 
of his brother, Cardinal Guise. 


Directions were given to seize the 
Duke of Mayenne, but he evaded his pursuers. The Duke of 
Nemours bribed his keepers and fled. Davila says that the bodies 
of the two Lorraine princes were buried in quicklime, and in a 
few hours all the flesh was consumed. ‘The bones were secretly 
(deposited in a place only known to the king and his most devoted 
friends. IJlenry seems to have been afraid lest the priests should 
have converted them into relics. The king, having thus freed 
himself from his most implacable and formidable enemy, resumed 
for a moment the energy he had displayed at Jarnac and Moncon- 
tour. “ Henceforward,” he exclaimed, “I wish my subjects to 
know that I will be obeyed. I will punish the leaders of insurrec- 
tions, and those who aid them; I will be king not merely in words, 


* This article has been misplaced, and should have been published in 
the May Part. 
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but in deeds ; and it will be no difficult matter for me to wield the 
sword as I did in my youth.” Having delivered this short speech 
with fierce gestures, he hurried to the apartment of Catharine, who 
was sick in bed. “ Madame,” said he, “the king of Paris is no 
more; I am now king of France.” “TI fear,” replied his mother, 
“you will soon be king of nothing.” 

At the closing of the States of Blois, Catharine died, in the 
seventieth year of her age, on the 5th of January, 1589. This 
remarkable woman played a distinguished part not only in the affairs 
of France, but of Europe, for thirty years. She had high talents, 
but perverted them to the lowest arts of political intrigue, “ Divide 
and govern” was her maxim. She sought to balance parties, and 
constitute herself the umpire of all disputes. She conciliated none. 
Virtuous in an unchaste court, she prided herself on being a diplo- 
matist. She survived three of her sons, and when about to descend 
to the tomb, saw the sceptre falling from the hands of the fourth. 
On her deathbed she advised her son to reconcile himself with the 
king of Navarre and the Bourbon princes. 

The position of Henry was critical. He not only had the League 
to contend against, but the pope, who might have overlooked the 
murder of the Duke of Guise, but could not pardon the execution of 
Cardinal Guise. That was a deadly crime against the Church. 
Priest and layman panted for revenge. The doctors of the Sorbonne 
solemnly declared that he had forfeited the throne. The statues of 
the king were broken, the royal arms effaced; men called him 
simply Henry of Valois. The Council of Sixteen took advantage 
of these disloyal feelings to make themselves masters of Paris. 
Bussy le Clerc, originally a fencing-master, became chief of the 
Sixteen. He was also governor of the Bastille, and entering the 
grand hall of parliament, by peremptory mandate compelled the 
senate to disavow all allegiance to the royal family. Those who re- 
fused, he incarcerated in the Bastille, and allowed them no other fare 
than bread and water. The French love a joke even amidst the 
horror of a revolution, and Bussy was called the Grand Penitentiary 
of Parliament. His real name was simply Le Clere, but he took 
the name of Bussy, as though he had been as redoubtable as the 
famous Bussy d’Amboise. So inflated did the fencing-master 
become with his own importance, that he also styled himself Bussy 
GRANDE PUISSANCE. 

Rebellion spread from city to city, from castle to castle. Spain 
and Sayoy aided the Sixteen. The king put forward a manifesto 
offering to prove the treason of the Duke of Guise by documentary 
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evidence ; but the people were too much the slaves of their passions 
and prejudices to read proofs or listen to reason. They wanted 
vengeance, not truth. The League was organised with fresh acti- 
vity. The unfortunate king held a sceptre which he could not 
wield, and issued orders which none would obey or execute. He 
offered humiliating terms to the princes of Lorraine, which were 
rejected with scorn. At this crisis in his affairs; he took back into 
his favour his former minion the Duke d’Epernon, who advised him 
to negotiate with Henry of Navarre. It was indeed the only 
course he could pursue, for the country was divided between Roman- 
ists and Protestants, and in the collision between them, royalty 
was all but extruded from the very soil. But the king shrank 
from contact with the Protestant Bourbon, and in this he was con- 
scientious ; but he saw that that alliance alone could save his throne. 
After a struggle he yielded, and Epernon was despatched to 
Bourbon. ‘This negociation reached the ears of the papal legate, 
Morosini, who reproached the king with offering terms to a heretic. 
Henry answered, “ If the pope will not give me his protection, and 
my Catholic subjects levy war to dethrone me, can I be blamed if I 
seek shelter with the Calvinists? It has become a case of necessity, 
not of will.” As soon as Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, became 
aware of the mission of Epernon, he had the audacity to declare 
himself accredited to the lords of the League. This step dispelled 
the last lingering doubts and hesitations of the king. He signed 
an agreement with Bourbon, and Morosini, imitating: the example 
of Mendoza, abandoned the court. War was now imminent. 

Henry of Navarre set out on his journey to meet Henry of 
Valois, but he did so with many misgivings. He feared treachery. 
Many of his advisers suspected that the king would put him to 
death to secure his own absolution from the pope. But he continued 
his journey, and the two kings met at Plessis-les-Tours on the 30th 
of April, 1589. Bourbon alighted from his horse, and kneeling 
would have embraced the feet of Valois, but the latter clasped him 
in his arms. On that day the past was forgotten; Calvinists and 
Romanists embraced eath other, and entered the city of Tours 
among universal acclamations: The two kings marched to Paris 
and blockaded it. Resistance seemed hopeless, for the foe was 
without while famine was within. 

James Clement, twenty-two years old, a friar of the order St. 
Dominick, determined to assassinate Henry the Third. He made no 
secret of his intention. It was applauded’ by the Council of Sixteen. 
The Dukes of Mayenne and D’Aumale did not disapprove. 
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Clement was promised a cardinal’s hat if he did the deed and 
escaped ; if he failed, he was promised the full honours of canoni- 
zation, The President de Harlai, then a prisoner in the Bastille, 
gave hima letter to the king, and the Count de Brienne, a prisoner 
at war, furnished him with a passport. They were not conspirators, 
but had been deceived into the belief that Clement was the bearer 
of a message favourable to the royal cause. It was evening when 
the murderer arrived. On the morrow he was introduced to the 
king. Thu setter introductory having been read, he was desired to 
disclose his information. 'To hear the better, the king approached 
him. The friar pretended to draw another letter from his sleeve, 
instead of which he plunged a large knife into the stomach of the 
king, burying the blade up to the haft. The king himself drew 
the weapon from the wound, and struck it into Clement’s forehead. 
James de la Guesle, the attorney-general, passed his sword through 
the body of the assassin; it was then hurled from the window, 
when it was hacked to pieces by the soldiers and burned. The 
ashes were thrown into the river. 

The Romanists of the party of the’ League proclaimed Clement a 
martyr. A pamphlet, published at the time, affirmed that an angel 
had appeared to him, and, exhibiting a naked sword, ordered him 
to kill the tyrant. This man was not a vulgar murderer; he sin- 
cerely believed that he was about to perform a meritorious action. 
On the night that he slept at St. Cloud before he committed the 
regicide, he was watched and his slumber was profound. His 
breviary was on his bed, open at the passage which narrates the 
murder of Holofernes by Judith. 

The first impression of the surgeons was that the wound was not 
mortal, but when they ascertained, on close inspection, that the 
intestines were pierced, all hope vanished. The dying monarch 
received absolution, and embracing the king of Navarre, said, with 
solemn earnestness, ‘‘ Brother, I assure you, you will never become 
king of France unless you turn Romanist, and humble yourself to 
the Church.” He exhorted all the nobility who were present at his 
last hour, to recognise the king of Navarre as his leg'timate heir. 
He died at the age of thirty-six, having reigned fifteen years and 
two months. With him terminated the royal house of Valois, and 
the posterity of Philip ITI., surnamed the Hardy. 

A new scene now opens, and the panorama is dotted with tints 
of every hue. According to the French laws and constitution, the 
crime of James Clement had placed the crown of France on the 
head of Henry of Navarre, but civil war disputed the legitimacy 
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of hereditary descent. The Protestants of course recognised his 
claims, but they formed the minority of the army, and force alone 
could reduce the malcontents of Paris. But he could not depend 
on the fidelity of the French Romanists, nor on that of the foreign 
mercenaries, whom the late king had drawn to his banner. There 
was another difficulty. A throne is a gilded bait ; and the Protes- 
tants feared that he would swallow it, and shake off his religion. 
In this emergency the Catholic lords held a meeting, at which a 
wide diversity of opinion was expressed. The king of Navarre had 
many partisans ; some because they admired his personal qualities ; 
other because they held it infamous to join a party who had coun- 
tenanced regicide. Many feared that if the regular rule of suc- 
cession were violated, the unity of the kingdom would be dissevered, 
and France be split up into petty principalities, which would lead to 
foreign invasion, and place in peril the national liberties. It was 
contended, on the other hand, that to crown a heretic would 
endanger their souls and bring a curse on their posterity ; that 
they should take warning from England, where Protestant sovereigns 
had repudiated the doctrines of holy church; that Bourbon had 
been invited to abjure his errors and had refused ; while admitting his 
princely qualities, they could not reconcile it to their consciences to 
proclaim him king. A third party took a medium course—to 
acknowledge him if he would embrace the Roman Catholic faith. 

This last proposition was submitted to Henry, who gave an 
evasive answer. He promised to give his earnest consideration to 
the subject, and, pending his decision, to guarantee the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic doctrines. La Noue, a brave 
soldier, and decided Protestant, and, moreover, deeply expe- 
rienced in the world, told Henry, whose personal friendship he 
enjoyed, that he must abandon all hopes of becoming King of 
France, unless he submitted to the pope. However, the proposal 
of the king was accepted by the Catholics in the camp, and they 
proclaimed him King of France; he swearing to instruct himself 
in the mysteries of religion, or convene a general council, to whose 
decision he would submit. But dark clouds soon darkened the 
political horizon. The Duke of Epernon was the first to desert, 
under the pretence that he was not allowed supremacy over the 
Marshals Biron and Aumont. 

We turn to Paris, where the Leaguers manifested a ferocious 
joy on hearing of the murder of the king. So fanatical was the 
Duchess of Montpensier, that she embraced the messenger who 
brought the news, exclaiming, “ ‘This is happiness, indeed! I am 
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only vexed that he did not know that I sharpened the knife.” 
She proposed that the mourning to be worn for the last of the 
Valois should be of bright green; and traversed the streets like a 
demon, shouting out, “Good news, my friends; the tyrant is 
dead!” The triumph of the regicide was celebrated by bonfires. 
ow : : ; : : 
The portrait of James Clement appeared in various sizes. His 
mother came to Paris, and the Jesuits prevailed on the populace to 
reverence her as the blessed parent of a sainted martyr. ‘They 
even proposed to erect a statue in the church of Notre Dame to 
commemorate the pious act of the regicide friar. The pope 
Sixtus V., lauded the assassin in full consistory, and went to the 
blasphemous extent of comparing the murder, in point of holiness 
and usefulness, to the incarnation and resurrection of the Saviour ; 
and, for heroism, to the actions of Judith and Eleazar. 

Of the formidable house of Guise, the Duke of Mayenne was 
now the chief, and the impetuous Duchess of Montpensier urged 
him to seize the throne. But he was dissuaded from so daring an 
attempt by more prudent advisers: besides, Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador, would have opposed him, as he coveted the crown of 
France for his own sovereign, Philip II. Mayenne, therefore, 
proclaimed the Cardinal of Bourbon, who assumed the title of 
Charles the Tenth. 

The position of Henry, however embarrassing, was far from 
desperate, and he found an involuntary friend in his bitter enemy 
the pope. Sixtus V. penetrated the policy of Philip II., and fore- 
saw that if that monarch, holding Spain, Portugal, and the Low 
Countries under his sceptre, should also possess himself of France, 
he would become too strong for the Vatican, and the supreme pontiff 
would be little more than head chaplain to the court of Madrid. 
He, therefore, readily acknowledged the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
because he was at least a barrier against the ambitious pretensions 
of Spain,.and he would at once have absolved the King of 
Navarre, had he renounced Calvinism. ‘The revolt in the Nether- 
lands saved France, for Philip required the army that he had 
intended for the invasion of that country to coerce his rebellious 
subjects. The views of the Spanish king were subtle, and he 
possessed a mind fertile in expedients. If he could not win the 
French throne for himself, he might bestow it on a Frenchman, 
who would marry one of his daughters. If that scheme failed, he 
might dismember the country, and set up his dependants as petty 
princes on separate principalities: his last alternative was to re- 
cognise the King of Navarre, on his conceding some territories to 
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Spain. But his subtle schemes had now overplayed the game ; his 
tortuous policy was discovered by the Romanist nobility ; and 
with shame they confessed that they had been the dupes of his 
treacherous policy. 

The King of Navarre appealed to the sword. He divided his 
little army into three parts. Hplaced one in Picardy to check the 
Spaniards ; another covered Champagne ; he himself marched with 
the third to Normandy, and encamped at Dieppe, there to await 
the English auxiliaries promised by Elizabeth. The royal army, 
under the king in person, only numbered six thousand foot*and 
fourteen hundred horse. The Duke of Mayenne marched against 
him at the head of thirty thousand Leaguers. The position of 
Henry was critical in the extreme, and he even meditated the em- 
barkation of his army for the shores of England. He said of 
himself, at this crisis of his fortunes, that he was a king without a 
kingdom, a husband without a wife, a warrior without money. 
Qn the 21st September, 1589, he fought and won the battle of 
Arques, and the Duke of Mayenne retreated to Picardy. 
Sixtus V. predicted the victory, saying that Henry was no longer in 
bed than Mayenne was at table. ‘The duke was proverbial for the 
slowness of his motions, After the battle of Arques the pope 
applied the following words to Henry IV. ‘Super aspidem et 
basiliscum ambulabis, et conculcabis leonem et draconem ;” 
meaning by the asp the Duke of Mayenne, the Duke of Savoy by 
the basilisk, the king of Spain by the lion, and himself by the 
dragon. 

A few days after the battle of Arques, the two other divisions of 
the royal army, which had been posted in Picardy and Cham- 
pagne, joined the king, and together made their! triumphal entry 
into Amiens. He was there joined by four thousand English and 
one thoysand Scotch auxiliaries ; and, besides this reinforcement, 
Elizabeth sent him twenty-two thousand pounds sterling, a larger 
sum of money than he had ever before posséssed. He now 
mustered twenty thousand foot, three’ thousand cavalry, and 
fourteen large cannon. He marched against Paris and assaulted 
the suburbs. On the approach of Mayenne he retired. They 
next met in deadly strife at Ivry, on the 14th March, 1590, when 
the king gained a complete victory. The royal army then 
blockaded Paris, intending to reduce it by famine. At this 
juncture died the Cardinal of Bourbon, styled Charles the ‘Tenth 
by the League ; and, in his last moments, he openly acknowledged 
the rights of his nephew. This event greatly embarrassed the 
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League, for all their proclamations had run in the name of Charles 
the Tenth, and they had even stamped money with his effigy. 

The beleaguered city now experienced all the horrors of famine. 
Such was the scarcity, that a bushel of corn sold for one hundred 
and twenty crowns. ‘The only bread, and that in small quantities, 
was made of oats. Horses, dogs, asses, and mules, were used as 
meat; and they were delicacies, as Davila expressly says, 
“publicly sold for the families of the greatest lords.” The poor 
fed on herbs and grass which they picked up in yards and streets, 
and on the ramparts: these produced such cruel disease that many 
died. Excessive heat, following excessive rain, increased the 
general sickness, Even the bones of the dead were ground into 
powder and greedily devoured. It was Mendoza, Spanish am- 
bassador to the League, who advised the manufacture of loaves out 
of bones ; a recommendation that, carried into effect, only served to 
shorten the days of thousands. The act forcibly exemplifies the 
weakness and waywardness of the human mind ‘The besieged 
would not have dared to eat the flesh of their countrymen, after 
being slain; but they scrupled not to pulverise and feed upon their 
bones. There was no firewood, and the flesh of beasts was eaten 
raw.’ Skins and hides were boiled. The extremity to which the 
city was reduced excites compassion and horror, In the space of 
a month thirty thousand persons died of hunger ; and, dreadful to 
relate, even mothers fed upon their children. 

Many of the historians of the epoch affirm that Henry refused to 
take Paris by storm, from a conviction that the Huguenot soldiers 
in his army would have put all the inhabitants to the sword, to 
avenge the massacre of St. Bartholomew. ‘The Duke of Nemours, 
who commanded in Paris, sent all useless mouths out of the walls. 
According to Perefixe, “the king’s council opposed his granting 
them a free passage; but he, being informed of the dreadful 
scarcity to which these miserable wretches were reduced, ordered 
that they should not be molested.” “I am not surprised,” said 
Henry, “ that the Spaniards and chiefs of the League have no com- 
passion on these poor people ; they are only tyrants. As for me, I am 
their father and king, and cannot bear the recital of their calamities 
without being pierced to my inmost soul, and ardently desiring to 
give them relief.” The Cardinal of Gondi, Bishop of Paris, having 
been sent, during the siege, to make Henry propositions of peace, 
the king said to him:—‘*I will not dissemble, but disclose my 
sentiments to you frankly: I am willing to grant you peace; [ 
desire it myself. I would give one finger to have a battle, and 
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two to have a general peace. I love my city of Paris; Iam jealous 
of her; I am desirous of doing her service, and would grant her 
more favours than she demands of me; but I would rather grant 
them voluntarily, and not be compelled to it by the King of Spain, 
or the Duke of Mayenne.” These extracts show the amiable cha- 
racter of this prince. 

Horror accumulated on horror within the walls of the metropolis, 
notwithstanding the merciful conduct of the king. ‘The German 
soldiers mutinied for want of pay, and Davila expressly states 
that they killed all the children they could seize and ate them. At 
this dreadful crisis, the famous Duke of Parma, commanding the 
Spanish troops, advanced on Paris, and by a skilful manceuvre 
raised the siege. He wished to garrison the town of Corbeil with 
his own troops, but to this Mayenne objected, for he knew well 
the secret policy of the king of Spain, and was too patriotic to 
yield to his machinations. ‘The Duke of Parma then retreated. 

The next great event was the siege of Rouen, by the king, 
which the Duke of Parma also raised without fighting a battle, 
for he was far superior as a general to the king of Navarre, whom 
he very nearly captured at Aumale. Henry was compelled to 
retire, after being wounded, to Dieppe. He wrote a note to the 
Duke of Parma to ask his opinion of his retreat from Aumale ; 
to which the duke replied, “ That it was indeed a very fine one, 
but that, for his part, he never engaged in any place whence he 
was obliged to retire.” 

While war was being prosecuted with varied success, the king 
was negotiating at Rome. Sixtus V. was dead. He was suc- 
ceeded by Urban VII., who only reigned thirteen days, when the 
cardinals selected Gregory XIV. The Duke of Luxembourg, 
royal ambassador at Rome, strongly pleaded the cause of his 
master. He addressed the following note to each of the cardinals 
as well as to the pope. “It is the work,” said he, “of the old 
enemy of France, who makes a pretext of religion to tear the 
kingdom asunder, that he may the more easily’ invade it, when 
he has exhausted its means of defence by civil war. Almost all 
the French nobles and the principal magistrates are attached to 
the king; he has promised to receive instructions on points of 
doctrine, and he will do so, if no misplaced severity frustrates 
the goodness of his intentions. Remember the fatal changes 
which indiscreet zeal has made religion undergo in Germany and 
England ; and dread the schism which must inevitably break out 
in France, if you attempt to force the Catholics to abandon the 
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king.” Mayenne, on the other hand, was preparing to assemble the 
States-General to proceed to the election of a king; and that 
golden prize favoured the views of Henry, as it divided bis enemies, 
for each of the principal leaguers aimed at the throne. 

In this critical position, Henry acted with consummate tact. 
He invited the Romanist nobles, who were known to favour the 
old rule of hereditary succession, to a conference, and Surenne was 
fixed upon as the place of meeting. While these negotiations 
were pending, Henry got possession of a secret correspondence 
between Mayenne and the King of Spain, in which the treason, 
not only of the head of the house of Guise, but of the princes of 
his own family, was demonstrated. He now reflected more 
' seriously than ever on the dying words of Henry III., that he 
never would become King of France unless he reconciled himself 
to the Church, nor did he forget the advice of the brave La Noue, 
a decided Protestant. ‘Thus embarrassed, he opened his mind 
to his faithful friend Sully, who advised him to recant, as the 
only means of pacifying the kingdom, baffling the League and 
Spain, and securing his rights. 

The conferences were opened at Surenne. The king was 
represented by the Archbishop of Bourges; the Archbishop of 
Lyons was the orator of the League. A truce was proclaimed 
pending the discussion; and the delighted Parisians escaped 
from the walls in which they had been so long confined ; and 
those who were moderate in their views rejoiced at the prospect 
of a permanent settlement of all disputes. ‘The League contended 
that religion was the basis of all government—therefore the 
kingdom could not acknowledge a heretic, condemned by the 
pope. On the other hand, it was argued that religion was only 
a secondary consideration, for precedents proved, that not only 
had heretics ruled, but even schismatics and persecutors of the 
Church ; and the authority of Scripture was quoted to show that, 
in what related to political government, implicit obedience was 
due to Cesar. This last doctrine was energetically denounced 
by the Archbishop of Lyons. Many sittings were held; the 
debate was ultimately narrowed to this point: “Is the Church 
in the State, or the State in the Church?” Of course, both 
parties claimed the victory, and the chasm remained without a 
bridge. 

Henry IV. perceived that he must take a decided course, 
and he instructed the Archbishop of Bourges to announce his re- 
cantation to the conference, and his determination to enter into 
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the bosom of the Church. This alarmed the Archbishop of Lyons, 
who insisted that the conference could pay no attention to the 
message, as the subject belonged exclusively to the papal juris- 
diction ; that the king was a relapsed heretic, and had no standing 
before them till he had been absolved by the pope. The Arch- 
bishop of Bourges now presented his written instructions, and 
demanded their being recorded. Henry prepared for battle. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AT COBHAM HOUSE. 


In 1600,—on the occasion of the marriage of Lord Herbert, with 
Anne, only daughter of Lord John Russell,—we find Queen 
Elizabeth honouring the nuptials with her presence. On her land- 
ing at Blackfriars, she was received by a gallant company, includ- 
ing the bride; and was carried in a kind of litter, supported by 
six knights, to the residence of the bridegroom, where she dined. 
The same night she supped with Lord Cobham at his house in 
Blackfriars ; and we are told that, as she passed by the house of 
“ Doctor Puddin,” he came forth and presented her with a fan, 
which she graciously accepted. As Elizabeth was at this period 
a wrinkled Queen of sixty-three,—“ old and cankered,” to use the 
words of Essex,—it is not a little curious to find her acting the 
part of a girl of eighteen in the gay frivolities with which she 
was entertained at Cobham Huuse. According to the “Sidney 
Papers,” there was a memorable masque of eight ladies, and a 
strange dance new invented. ‘Their attire was this: each had a 
skirt of cloth of silver; a rich waistcoat wrought with silk, and 
gold and silver ; a mantle of carnation taffeta, cast under the arm ; 
and their hair loose about their shoulders, curiously knotted and 
interlaced. Mistress Fitton led: these eight lady-maskers chose 
eight ladies more to dance the measures. Mrs. Fitton went to the 
Queen, and wooed her to dance. Her Majesty asked what she was? 
“ Affection,” she said. ‘“ Affection!’ said the Queen, ‘ Affection 
is false!” Yet her Majesty rose up and danced. This entertain- 
ment took place only a few months before she signed the death- 
warrant of her beloved Essex, whose conduct towards her was 
probably then rankling in her heart.—Jesse’s London and its 
Celebrities. 
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Anscess in the lips, and its remedy, in the 
East, 288. 

Achensee, or Blue Lake, 311. 

Astivation of animals in intertropical 
climates, 113; limited, in England, 114. 


Agriculture, condition of, in the West | 


Indies, 140. 

Ague, Eastern mode of treatment of, 287. 

Alligator-pear, 240. 

Allspice, whence derived, 240. 

Amalfi, a visit to, 178. 

Ambassadors, etiquette and ceremonials 
respecting, 20 ; nature of the office, 24, 
note; treatment of their wives, 27-30; 
advantage of high birth to, 168; per- 
sons competent to the office, 170. 

America, its coal-fields and lead-mines, 


44; feast of the dead in, 355; cere- | 


monies on burning a corpse among the 
Tahkali, and treatment of the widow, 
356; mode of interment in South 
America, 356. 

Ampezzo, pass of, 421. 

Anchovy-pear, 239. 

‘ Angel and the Child, The,’ 500. 

Aquatic plants, 344. 

Areca palms and their fruit, 120. 

Arnauld, Antoine, his oration against the 
Jesuits, 433. 

Arnold, the horologist, his intercourse 
with Bréguet, 216. 

Arques, battle of, 560. 

Arrows, Indian, 127. 

Arums, tribe of, 340. 7 
Aubry, Christopher, incites Barriere to 
assassinate Henry IV. of France, 431. 

Australia, funeral ceremonies in, 353. 
Austria, its mining districts, 43. 
Austrian ‘Tyrol, its beauty, 308. 
Autumn, its passage into winter, 98. 
‘Autumn Day, An, at the Hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard,’ 465 :—the ascent, 
Liddes, 466 ; village and forest of St. 
Pierre, 467; Napoleon the Great and 
Napoleon IlI., 467; the cantine, 468 ; 
reception at the Hospice—the Pere 
Receveur, 468; the lake and its asso- 
ciations, 469; Dr. Guggenbuhl, 469 ; 
life of the monks, 469; vespers, 470 ; 
the Morgue, 470; evening—the com- 
pany, 470; supper, 471; Russian and 
French lady tourists, 471; matins, 472 ; 





the St. Bernard dogs, 472; departure, 
473; the descent, 474. 


Baidar, valley, 260. 

Balaklava, valley, harbour, and town of, 
81. 

Bamboo, its magnificent appearance, 131 ; 
avenues of, in Jamaica, 131. 

Bam-i-Duniah, plain and lake of, 252. 


| * Barbers, and their Avocations, in Syria:’ 


importance of the barber in the East, 
279; a retailer of news, 280; his shop 
and customers, 282; his surgical and 
medical practice, 287. 

Barriére, a waterman, engaged by the 
Jesuits to assassinate Henry IV. of 
France, 431; his execution, 432. 

Bartolommeo, Fra, colouring of his paint- 
ings noticed, 380. 

Bastille, horrors of its capture by the re- 
volutionists, 444; its destruction, 445; 
Place de la Bastille, reminiscences of, 
and present appearance, 446, 447, 

Baths on the Seine, 359. 

Bean, sacred, of India, description of the 
plant and its uses, 454. 

Bears, winter habits of, 112. 

Bene, abbot del, his advice to Henry ILI. 
of France, 323. 

Berchtesgaden, village of, 501. 

Bernard, Great St., visit to the hospice 
of, 465. 


| ‘Bernard Palissy, the French Potter: 


uncertainty of the origin of porcelain, 
457; the Chinese manufacture, 457; 
antiquity of earthenware and porcelain, 
458 ; — years of Palissy, 458; his 
love of the works of nature, 459; his 


oe 459 ; his energy in pursuit of 
his favourite object, 459, 460; his first 


success, 460; his residence in the 
Tuileries and great reputation, 461; 
protected by Catherine of Medicis and 
the constable de Montmorency, 461 ; 
his works in porcelain, his lectures and 
writings, 462; his imprisonment and 
reply to Henry IIL, 463 ; his character, 
463; his death in the Bastille, 464. 

Berthoud, Ferdinand, his improvements 
in clocks and watches, 214. 

Betel-nuts, 120. 


Beuno, St., legend concerning, 221, 223. 
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‘Biography of an Oak:’ youth of the 
tree, 475; the martyr, 475; the dying 
cavalier, 476; the sailor-boy, 476; the 
storm, 477; the drunkards, 477; the 
murder, 477; the biter bitten, 478; 
the picnic, 478; the betrothal, 479; 
the atheist, 479; the Mormonite, 480; 
the railway, 480. 

Birds, their nests in gardens, 101; neces- 
sary to the farmer, 105; migratory 
birds, 106; fish-eaters, 106 ; seed and 
berry eaters, 107 ; grallatorial and na- 
tatorial birds, 109; estivation of birds 
in hot climates, 113. 

Biron, marshal de, 169. 

Blow-pipes, Indian, described, 128. 

Blue Grotto of Capri, account of, 62. 

Blue Lake in the Tyrol, 311. 

Blue titmouse, its attacks on the sun- 
flower, 102. 

Bolivia, its mines, 44. 

Books, our obligations to, 509. 

Boulevards, exterior, of Paris, 441; in- 
terior, 443, 448. 

Bourbon, cardinal of, proposed as suc- 
cessor to Henry ILI. of France, 430; 
assumes the title of Charles X., 559 ; 
is acknowledged by the pope, 559 ; his 
death, 560. 

Botallack tin and copper mine, Cornwall, 
42. 

Brazil, its minerals, 44. 

Bread made from the cassava, 229 ; from 
bones, 561. 

Bréguet, Abraham Louis, the eminent 
horologist, sketch of his career, 215. 

Bridges, Parisian, 363. 


Brilliant, his execution for the murder of 


the prince of Condé, 319. 

Broom-palm, 126. 

Bullfinch, its depredations, 104. 

Burial, curiosities of, 351. 

Burmese funeral ceremonies, 353. 

Bussy Le Clerc, his proceedings as chief 
of the Council of Sixteen, 555. 

Bute, lord, his fitness for the ambassa- 
dor’s office, 170. 

Byblos, the Egyptian papyrus, 456. 


Cabbage-palm, description of, 118 ; drink 
prepared from its fruit, 119. 

Cacti, various species of, 234. 

Caffeine, 227. 

Calabash-tree, 230. 

California, discovery of gold in, 45. 

Calmucks, burial of military chiefs 
among, 354. 

Campagna Felice, 174, 184. 

Canes, 126, 139, 235, 239. 

Capri, excursion to the Blue Grotto of, 
5Y. 

Cartoons, Raphael’s, at Hampton Court, 
382. 

‘Carver, The, of the Tyrol, 243, 230, 
385, 524. 

Cascatelle, Tyrolese waterfalls, 504. 

Cassava, the shrub, 228; bread and ta- 
pioca made from, 229 

Castella Mare, excursion to, 25, 

Castropoulo, Crimaen town 263. 
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Catherine II. of Russia, 262. 

Catherine de Medicis, her extreme love 
of power, 321; accompanies Guise to 
the Louvre, 323; negociates between 
him and Henry III., 324; overreaches 
the duke, 325; protects Bernard Pa- 
lissy during the St. Bartholomew, 461 ; 
her death and parting advice to Henry 
IIL., 555. 

Cawasses, or native constabulary in the 
Ottoman dominions, their appearance, 
dress, and duties, 367-377. 

Ceremonials respecting ambassadors and 
their wives, 20. 

Chaffinch, its habits, question of its 
migration, 104. 

Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, his 
seizure of strongholds in Saiuzzo, 327. 

Chamois-hunting in the Tyrol, 502. 

Champ de Mars, mectings in, 521. 

Chatel, Jean, his attempt to assassinate 
Henry IV. of France, 437 ; mode of his 
execution, 437. 

Chatterer, Bohemian, an accidental vi- 
sitor, 107. 

Chersonesus, the ancient, 78. 

Chili, its minerals, 44. 

China, funeral ceremonies in, 
Chinese cemeteries, 353. 

Chinese, their early manufacture of 
porcelain, 457; their remarkable igno- 
rance of design and perspective, 457. 

‘ Chinese Legends,’ 91. 

Chiunso, Torre del, 174. 

Chocolate, manufacture of, 225. 

Chowry of Hindustan, 254. 

Christianity, its triumph in New Zealand, 
192. 

‘ Christmas in India,’ 83. 

Cinnamon-tree, 234; mode of preparing 
the spice, 235. 

Civilization promoted by Christianity, 
192. 

Clement, James, a Dominican friar, as- 
sassinates Henry III. of France, 556 ; 
is slain and proclaimed a martyr, 557 ; 
his crime lauded by the pope, 559. 

Clepsydra, invention of, 212. 

Climbing plants, 134, 242. 

Clockmaking, sketch of its history, 212. 

* Close of Spring,’ 417. 

Cloud, St., its holiday aspect, 364; its 
fountains, 345; its restaurants, 365; 
historical notice of the palace, 366. 

Coachmanship, eccentricities of, in Italy, 
57 


351; 


wie 

Coal-field of Great Britain, 41. 

Cocoa-tree, 225. 

Coffee-tree, 226 ; trade, 227. 

Column of July, 446. 

Comb-spined palm, 133. 

Condé, prince of, fights the battle of 
Oleron, 318; is poisoned by a servant, 


, 

3ly. 
Congoese funeral ceremonies, 355. 
* Conscience,’ 357. 
Copper-mines of Great Britain, 42. 
Coquilla-nuts, the fruit of the broom- 

palm, 126. 
Cordage made from palm-leaves, 129, 
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Cottages of the Tyrol, 425. 
“ Council of Sixteen,” formation of, 321 ; 
their plot against Henry III. and his 


ministers defeated, 322 ; their proceed- | 


ings after the murder of Guise, 555. 

Coutras, battle of, 318. 

Cowley, his eulogy of Vandyck, 51. 

** Creation,” the, of Michae! Angelo, its 
effect upon Raphael, 382. 

* Crimea, The, before the War,’ 73, 259. 

Crossbill, a winter visitant, 107. 

Crowd, French, different from an English 
one, 513. 

Cuba, its minerals, 44. 

* Curiosities of Burial:’ funeral ceremo- 


nies in China, 351-353; in Tonquin | 


and Burmah, 353; in Australia, 353 ; 
in Polynesia and Kamtschatka, 354; 
of the Mantchous, Ingrians, and Cal- 
mucks, 354 ; strange practice in Tibet, 
354; cruelties attending the burial of 


Tartar chiefs, 354; Javanese and | 


Congoese funeral ceremonies, 355; 
feast of the dead in America, 355; 
other ceremonies and observances in 
North and South America, 356; Lap- 
land and Russian superstitions, 356 ; 
ceremonies in Spain, 357. 


Suriosities of Diplomacy,’ 20, 164.— | 


Interest of the subject, 20; M. de 


Wicquefort’s work, 20; sketch of his | 


career, 22, 23, note; ceremonials, 21 ; 
definition of the word “ambassador,” 
24; plenipotentiaries, 24; ambassa- 
dresses, 25; English etiquette regard- 
ing them, 29; and on the continent, 
30; deputies extraordinary, 164-167 ; 
diplomatic etiquette in Poland, 166; 
secretary of embassy, 167; ambassa- 
dor’s secretary, 168: remarks on high 
birth, 168; lord Bute, 170; ability 
not always necessary in ambassadors, 
170; practice of Louis XI., 170; cardi- 
nal Dossat, 170; Rubens, 171; mer- 
chant-ambassadors, 171. 

Cycadee, produce of various species of, 

233. 


Date-palm (the palm-tree of Scripture), 
124; its various uses, 125. 

‘Death of a Christian,’ 171. 

Delaunay, his defence of the Bastille, 444; 
his surrender and murder, 445. 

De Losme, murder of, 445. 

Deputies extraordinary, mode of their 
reception at foreign courts, 164-167. 

Diana, temple of, in the Crimea, 79. 

Diplomacy, curiosities of, 20, 164. 

Divine love, trust in, 464. 

Dollé, Louis, his oration against the 
Jesuits, 435. 

Donkey-boys, Italian, 54, 173. 

Dossat, cardinal, 170. 

Dragon’s-blood tree, 228; example of 
great longevity of, 228. 

Drought, its effects on animal life in 
intertropical climates, 113. 

Drunkenness, comparative, of English 
and French, 277. 

Dumb-cane, 256. 





Dunois, count de, 169. 


Earthenware, antiquity of the manufac- 
ture, 458. 

Edict of Nantes, its character, 439. 

Elephant’s foot, the plant so called, 242. 

Elizabeth, queen, at Cobham House, 
564. 

‘ Embassador, The, and his Functions,’ 
notice of the work, 20. 

Endogenous plants, characteristic of, 
177. 

English language, attempts of the Pari- 
sians in, 516. 

Englishmen, a distinctive mark of, on 
the continent, 516. 

Etiquette of diplomacy, 20. 

Excursion to Castella Mare, Sorrento, and 
the Blue Grotto of Capri, 52. 

Exogenous plants, characteristic of, 117. 

Explosions in mines, 45, 


Feast of the dead in America, 355. 

Ferns, abundant in the Tyrol, 505. 

Festivities in England and France, 276. 

a of Napoleon III. in Paris, 267- 
279. ’ 

‘Few words, A, on the Invention of 
Clocks and Watches :’ means of mea- 
suring time in the early ages, 212; the 
first clocks, 212; Galileo’s discoveries, 
213; Harrison, 213; Leroy and Ber- 
thoud, 214; Bréguet, 215-218. 

Fieldfare, its places of resort in winter, 
108. 

‘Five Days’, A, Excursion to Castella 
Mare, Sorrento, and the Blue Grotto of 
Capri,’ 52, 172. 

Florence, its school of art, 380. 

Flower-feasts in Italy, 183. 

Flowers, wild, in the Tyrol, 422. 

Fountains of St. Cloud, 365, 

France, its mining districts, 43; religious 
wars of, 316, 429, 554. 


| Francis I. of France, his patronage of 


art, 379, 380, 381. 
Friendship, lines on, 417. 


| Frohnwies, inn of, 426. 
| Fugen, village in the Zillerthal, 312. 


| Galileo, invention of the pendulum as- 


cribed to, 213. 

Gaufres, mode of making, 364. 

Genevieve, St., or Pantheon (Paris), its 
vicissitudes and inmates, 271; visit to 
the church en the emperor's féte-day, 
272. 

Genoese, monuments of, in the Crimea, 
82. 

“Gentleman Newton,’ 1, 145, 193. 

German auxiliaries of the French Hugue- 
nots, their march through Champagne 
and Burgundy, 318; twice surprised 
by the duke of Guise, 319, 320; cruel- 
ties inflicted on ‘them during their 
retreat, 320. 


| Germany, its mining districts, 45. 


Gold found in Great Britain, 43; dis- 
covery of, in California, 45; consump- 
tion of, 45. 
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Gold-crest, its mode of 
instance of its migration, 
places of resort and nest, 104. 

Gospel, its simplicity, 51. 

Gourds, 344. 

Gravatana, the Indian blow-pipe, 128. 

Great titmouse, notice of, 102. 

Greenfinch, iis attacks on the sunflower, 
102. 

Grillon, captain of the guard to Henry IIT. 
of France, his reply to a proposal to 
assassinate the duke of Guise, 328, 

Ground-nuts, and the plant which pro- 
duces them, 344. 

Guano, its great fertilizing power, 141. 

Guides, objections to, 440. 

Guignar1 the Jesuit, his execution, 437. 

Guise, cardinal of, his saying concerning 
Henry ILI. of France, 321; his execu- 
tion, 554, 


flight, 103; 
103; its 


Guise, Henry duke of, challenged by the 


king of Navarre, 316; twice surprises 
and defeats the German auxiliaries, 
320; 
insolent demands, 321; his connexion 
with the Council of Sixteen, 322 ; visits 
Paris against the command of the king, 
322; his interview with Henry and 
the queen-mother, 323; “king of 
Paris,” 324; his conditions, 324; over- 
reached by Catherine, 325 ; resisted by 
Harlai, 325 ; seizes the Bastille and the 
towns round Paris, 326; demands 


possession of Orleans, 327 ; proposes to | 


exclude from the succession the king 
of Navarre and his family, 327; out- 
witted by the king, 327; supports the 
duke of Savoy in attacking the marqui- 
sate of Saluzzo, 328; assassinated, 328 ; 
his character, 329. 


Hand-tree, 241. 


Harlai, president of the parliament of | 


Paris, his replies to the duke of Guise, 
$25, 326. 

Harrison, John, his improvements in 
clocks and watches, 213. 

Headache, mode of relieving, in the East, 
288. 


Henry Il. of France, his patronage of | 


Palissy, 461. 


Henry Iil. of France, his caustic address | 


to the parliament of Paris, 316; his 


efforts to prevent hostilities, 317; sends | 


Epernon against the German auxilia- 


ries, 320; contrasted with the duke of | 


Guise, 320; plot against him, 320; his 
device and motto, 321; his answer to 


the demands of the League, 321; his | 


precautionary measures, 322; interview 
with Guise, 323; opens negotiations 
with him, 324; quits Paris, 325; his able 
address to the states-general at Blois, 
326; persuades the pope to absolve 


two of the Bourbon princes, 327 ; pro- | 
| Ivory palm, 123. 


poses to attack the duke of Savoy, 528; 


procures the assassination of the duke | 


of Guise, 328 ; his critical position after 
the murder of Guise, 555; offers terms 
to the League princey, 556; negotiates 


his popularity, 320, 324; his | 
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with Henry of Navarre, 556; is recon- 
ciled to him, 556; assassinated by 
Clement, a Dominican, 556; his dying 
advice to the king of Navarre, 557; 
his visit to Palissy in the Bastille, 463. 

Henry of Navarre (HenryIV. of France), 
his manifesto on the breaking out of 
the ninth religious war, 316; chal- 
lenges the duke of Guise, 316 : his reply 
to a deputation from Henry ILL, 317; 
is excommunicated and defies the Va- 
tican, 317; his conduct at and after 
the battle of Coutras, 319; retires to 
La Rochelle, 320; declared incapable 
of succeeding to the French throne, 
327; is reconciled to Henry III., and 
joins him in blockading Paris, 556; is 
proclaimed king of France in the camp, 
558; wins the battle of Arques, 560; 
is assisted by Elizabeth of England, 
560 ; wins the battle of Ivry, 560 ; again 
blockades Paris, 560; proofs of his 
humane disposition, 561; besieges 
Rouen, 562; convenes a conference at 
Surenne, 563; announces his recanta- 
tion, 563; takes Druez, 429; abjures 
the reformed faith, and succeeds to 
the throne of France, 430; plots to 
assassinate him, 431, 437; his corona- 
tion, 432; enters Paris, 432; reforms 
the magistracy, 438 ; receives the papal 
absolution, 438; his character, 439. 

High birth not necessarily productive of 
greatness, 168. 

Hintersee, lake, 505. 

wae their uses among the Kirghiz, 

56. 

Horology, sketch of its history, 212. 

Huel Wherry submarine mine, Cornwall, 
42. 

Huyghens, his application of the pendu- 
lum, 213. 

Hybernation, 110; professor Bell’s theory, 
110; distinct from torpor produced by 
cold, 111, 112; condition of animals 
during hybernation, 111; examples of 
perfect and — hybernation, 111 ; 
effects, 112; bears, 112; reptiles, 112, 

‘Hymn of St. Wenefride,’ 224, 


‘IT have not Time for Study,’ 523. 

Illuminations in Paris, 269, 279. 

India, Christmas festivities in, 83. 

India-rubber tree, 131. 

Ingrians, their mode of burial, 354. 

Inkermann, notice of, 76, 

Inns of the Tyrol, 425, 

Innsbriick, its situation, 315; appearance 
of the town, 418; costume, 419; re- 
markable objects and practices, 419, 
426. 

Iron-mines of Great Britain, 41. 

Italy, women of, their early loss of 
beauty, 175; art in, in the sixteenth 
century, 378. 


Ivry, battle of, 560. 


Java, funeral ceremonies in, 355. 
Jesuits, their rage on hearing of Henry 
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IV.’s recantation, 431; engage Bar- 
riére to assassinate him, 431; refuse 
obedience, 452; charges brought against 
them, 433; oration of Antoine Arnauld 
for the prosecution, 433; and of Louis 
Dollé, 435; their defence abandoned 
by their advocate Duret, 436 ; under- 


taken by father Barny, 437; they in- | 


cite Jean Chatel to murder the king, 
and are banished from France, 437 ; 
their regicidal doctrines, 437. 

Joyeuse, Anne duke of, his death at the 
battle of Coutras, 319. 

Julius 11., pope, his patronage of Raphael, 
381. 


Kamtschatka, funeral ceremonies in, 354. 

Kew, conservatories at, 115, 225, 340, 450. 

Kikineis, Tartar village, 265. 

Kimiz, an intoxicating liquor, 256. 

Kirghiz, Asiatic tribe, described, 254; 
value of daughters among them, 255; 
food, 255; description of a Kirghiz 
encampment, 256; devotion, 258. 

K6nigsee, lake, 502. 

Koutchouk Koui, Tartar village, 264. 

Koutchouk Mouscomia, Tartar village, 
259. 

Kuttenberg mine, Bohemia, 41. 


Lapland, superstitions in, 356. 

Larks, importation of, for the table, 105. 

Laspi, valley, 261. 

Launch of a first-rate, lines on, 397. 

Laundries on the Seine, 359. 

Lead-mines of Great Britain, 43. 

“League,” proceedings of the, in the 
religious wars of France, 316-329. 

Leaves of trees, their value as manure, 
99; descriptién of, 99; succession of, 
100; communication with pith, 100; 
their fall, 101. 

Legends, Chinese, 91. 

Lemon-grass, 341. 

Leo X., pope, his patronage of Raphael, 
383; his portrait, 383. 

Leroy, Julian, his eminence in horology, 
214. 

Letter-writers, public, in the East, 30. 

Light, the inner, its all-sufficiency, 258. 

Lily, great, 230. 

Louis XI., his practice with regard to 
embassies, 170. 


Luxembourg, duke of, pleads the cause of | 


Henry IV. of France at Rome, 562. 
Luxembourg palace and garden, 273; 

historical interest of the building, 

274; its prisoners, 274; Ney, 275. 


Macaroni, manufacture of, 180. 

Mackaw, a West Indian palm, 124. 

Mahogany-tree, 231; great value of its 
timber, 232. 

Man, his superiority over the lower ani- 
mals, 474. 

Mantchous, their mode of burial, 354. 

Marat, burial and disinterment of his 
remains, 271. 

Mariana, Spanish jesuit, his regicidal 
doctrines, 437, 





| ‘Marietta Tintoretto, or the Painter's 


Daughter, 538. 

Marmot, its winter habits, 112. 

Masaccio the painter noticed, 381, note. 

Maximilian, the emperor, his tomb at 
Innsbriick, 420; perilous accident to, 
in the Tyrol, 503. 

Mayenne, duke of, proposes the cardinal 
of Bourbon as successor to Henry III, 
429; proclaims him as Charles X., 
559; loses the battle of Arques, 560; 
his proverbial slowness, 560; is beaten 
et Ivry, 560; proposes to elect a king, 
563; his treasonable correspondence 
with Philip II., 563; continues his 
resistance to Henry IV., and is deprived 
of his office, 438; yields and is par- 
doned, 439. 

Medical practice in the East, 287. 

Merchant-ambassadors, 171. 

Mexico, its silver-mines, 44. 

“ Michael, St.,” the, of Raphael, 381. 

Michael Angelo, his “ Creation” noticed, 
383; employed as architect of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, 384; his death, 384. 

‘Mines and Mining Operations,’ 40. 

Mirabeau, burial and disinterment of his 
remains, 271. 

Missionary efforts in New Zealand, 187. 


| Montpensier, duchess of, her fanatical 


conduct on hearing of the murder of 
Henry Ill., 558; urges the duke of 
Mayenne to seize the throne, 559. 

‘ Mortality,’ 114. 

Music in Germany, 182. 


Nancy, Guise decument of, 321. 

Napoleon the Great at St. Cloud, 366; at 
St. Pierre, 467; at the Great St. Ber- 
nard, 468, 469, 470. 

Napoleon III, his telegraphic message to 
the Crimean army, 467. 

Naseberry, a tropical fruit, 345. 

Nature, liberality of, in intertropical 
regions, 230. 

Ney, marshal, his monument in Pére la 
Chaise, 68; his execution, 275, 


| ‘New Zealand Missionary Incidents: 


formation of the settlement, 187; diffi- 
culties and persecution of the mission- 
aries, 189; improved prospects, 192. 

‘ Notes on the Seasons’—winter: its ap- 
proach, 98; the garden in November, 
98; value of leaves as manure, 99; the 
leaf, what is it? 99 ; connection between 
it and the pith, 100; death of the leaf, 
101; birds’-nests, 101; attacks on the 
sunflower, 102; winter birds, 102; 
migration, 103; benefit of the rook to 
the farmer, 105; winter visitors, 106; 
hybernation, 110; exstivation, 113. 

Notre Dame (Paris) on the emperor’s 
fete-day, 269. 

Noue, La, his advice to Henry IV. of 
France, 558, 

Nova Zembla, picture of, 474. 

November, characteristics of the month, 
98. 


Oak; biography of an, 475. 
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Obersee, lake, 504. Pierre, St., village and forest of, 467. 
October, characteristics of the month, 98. | Pimento-tree, 240. 
Ode on the death of the brave, 553, | Pipistrelle, imperfect hybernation of, 110. 
Odessa, steppe near, 265, | Pith of trees, its surbaile uses, 100. 
Oleron, battle of, 318. | Pitmen, dangers of, 45. 
‘On the Launch of a First-rate,’ 397. | Place Royale, Paris, 447. 
Ophthalmia, its ravages in Sevastopol, 74. | Plan Mignon, notice of the work, and 
Oxus, source of the river, 253. | specimens of its translated ‘ Introduc- 
| tion,’ 515, 

Painting, condition of the art in Italy in | Poison—of the dumb-cane, 236; of the 

the sixteenth century, 378; its patrons, tanghin, 236. 

379. | Polynesian funeral ceremonies, 354. 
Palissy, Bernard, sketch of his career, | Porcelain: see Bernard Palissy. 

457-464. ‘Pride, or the Recruit,’ 289, 398, 481, 
Palms: the species very numerous, 115; | Providence our only safeguard, 339, 

localities and means of transport, 116; | ‘ Public Scribe and Letter-Reader, The,’ 

mode of growth, 117; the cabbage- 30. 

palm, 118; areca palm, 120; talipot- 

palm, 319; Indian wine-palm, 122; | Quadrupeds, hybernation of, 110; wsti- 

great thatch palm, 123; ivory palm, | vation, 113. 

123; wax-palm, 124; mackaw, 124; | Quictksilver-mines, 44. 

date-palm, 124; sugar-bearing palms, | 

125; broom-palm, 126; canes, 126; | Rainer family, their residence in the 

each-palm, 127; patawa, 127; Indian Zillerthal, 312. 

low-pipes, 128; Mauritia flexuosa, | ‘ Rambles about Paris,’ 65, 267, 358, 440, 

129; peculiarities of the tribe, 130; 510. 

the bamboo, 130; India-rubber tree, | ‘ Rambles in the Tyrol,’ 308, 418, 501.— 

131; trumpet-tree, 132; comb-spined | Beauty of the Austrian Tyrol, 308; 

palm, 133; climbing palms, 134; screw- | Tegernsee, 309; Kreuth, 310; timber 

pines, 237. slides and rafts, 310; the Achensee, 
*Palm-tree, The,’ 136, | S11; Genbach, 311; the Zillerthal— 
Pamir, table-land of, and its inhabitants, Fugen, the Rainer family, Zell, 312; 

254. festivities, 313; religious persecution, 
Pantheon (Paris), sketch of its history, 314; costume, 314; Innsbriick, 315, 

271. | 418; rifle-shooting, 419; the “ golden 
Papaw-tree, peculiarities of, 242. roof,” 419 ; tomb of the emperor Maxi- 
Papyrus, description of the plant and its milian, 420; canaries, 420; pass of 

ormer uses, 455. Ampezzo, 421; Hollenstein, 421; change 
Paris: Pere la Chaise, 65; the emperor’s on entering Italy, 421; catastrophe 

féte-days, 1854 and 1855, 268-279; | near St. Vito, 422; wild flowers, 422; 


Notre Dame, 269; St. Genevieve, 271 ; 
the Luxembourg, 273; fete-parties, 
276; illuminations, 279; the Seine, 


358; St. Cloud, 364; exterior Boule- | 


vards, 441; the Bastille, 443; Place de 
la Bastille, 446; column of July, 446; 


Place Royale, 447; Boulevard &t. | 
Denis, 448; Boulevard des Italiens, | 


448; queen Victoria’s visit to, 510. 


Paris, archbishop of (1848), his death, | 


447. 
Paris, blockade of, by Henry IV., 560. 


Parma, duke of, raises the siege of Paris, | 


562; and that of Rouen, 562; his reply 
to Henry IV., 562. 

Parthenium, promontory of, 79. 

‘Pass of the Torre del Chiunso, Amalfi, 
Salerno, and Vesuvius,’ 172. 

“ Passage of Ladders,” 263. 

Patawa, a species of palm, 127. 

Peach-palm, extreme hardness of the 
wood, 127. 

Pendulum, invention of, 213, 

Pere la Chaise, notice of, 65, 

Peru, its silver-mines, 44. 

Perugino, his connexion with Raphael, 

7 


Philip IT. of Spain, his designs on the 


throne of France, 559; his correspond- | 


ence with the duke of Mayenne, 563, 


Venice, 423; night-scene, 424 ; Tyrolese 
cottages and inns, 425; Strub pass, 
425; Frohnwies, lake of Zell-am-See, 
Seissenberger Klam, 426; a travel 
accident, 427; a nightin an Austrian 
custom-house, 428; haymaking 428 ; 
Berchtesgaden, 501; the Kénigsee, 
502; royal chamois-hunting, 502; 
accident to the emperor Maximilian, 
503 ; the Obersee, 504; the Cascatelle, 
504; the Hintersee, 505; ferns, 505; 
first sight of snow-mountains, 506; the 
toy-carver, 506 ; Tyrolese singers, 507 ; 
the Watzman, 508; the OUntersberg, 
508 ; Salzburg, 508. 


Raphael, sketch of his career: his amiable 


disposition, 379; his birth and early 
years, 379; his residence at Perugia 
and at Florence, 380; visits Urbino, 
381; employed at the Vatican, 331; 
singular preservation of one of his pic- 
tures, 381; the cartoons, 382; his as- 
sistants, 382; effect produced on him 
by Michael Angelo’s “ Creation,” 383 ; 
his architectural works, 383; his por- 
traits, 383 ; his “‘ Transfiguration,” 384 ; 
his death, 384. 


Redwing, a winter visitor, 108. 
Regicidal doctrines, books containing, 


437. 
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Religious wars of France, 316, 429, 554. 

Reptiles, hybernation of, 110; torpidity, 
113; estivation, 113. 

Reputation, the way to acquire a good 
one, 51. 

Restaurant English in Paris, 516. 


Rheumatism, treatment of, in the East, | 


288. 

Ridge of the World, account of a plain 
so called in central Asia, 252. 

Rifle-shooting in the Tyrol, 419. 

Rings (finger and signet), antiquity of 
their use in the East, 35. 

Rook, its benefit to the farmer, 105. 

Rousseau, his burial-place, 271. 

Rubens, anecdote of one of his paintings, 
47; ambassador to Spain, 171. 

Russia, its mines and minerals, 44 ; prac- 
tice at funerals in, 356. 


Sago procured from the sugar-tree, 125; | 


from cycas revoluta, 233. 

Salerno, visit to, 182. 

Salt mines and springs, 43. 

Salzburg, town of, 508. 

Sapodilla plum, 345. 

“ Saviour neering the Cross,” remarkable 
preservation of Raphael’s painting of, 
382. 


Scientific research, hindrance to, in tro- 


pical regions, 117. 

Screw-pines, 237 ; their uses, 239. 

Scribes, public, in the East, 30. 

Sea, its beauty and immensity., 96. 

Seasons, notes on the, 98. 

Secretary of embassy, his importance, 
167; difference between him and the 
secretary to an ambassador, 168. 

Seine, the river, its contrast to the Thames, 
358; its laundries and baths, 359; ap- 
pearance of its banks, 361 ; its bridges, 
363; its Sunday aspect, 363. 

Seissenberger Klam, ravine of, 426. 

Self-examination recommended, 377. 

Sensitive-plants, 340, 341. 

Sevastopol, account of the town and har- 
bour, 72; mode of life of the inhabit- 
ants, 76. 

Shearwater, its migrations, 106. 

Shopkeepers, Parisian, their acquirements 
in English, 517. 

Sight, shortness of mortal, 171. 

Silk-cotton tree, 240 ; peculiarity of, 241. 

Silver obtained from lead, 43; silver- 
mines, 44, 45. 

* Simplicity of the Gospel,’ 51. 

Singing of Italian boatmen, 181. 

Singing-club in the Tyrol, 507. 

Siskin, its arrival in flocks from the north, 
107. 

Sixtus V., his interference in the affairs 
of France, 317; compares the crime of 
the assassin Clement to the incarnation 
of Christ, 559; acknowledges the car- 
dinal of Bourb 
559 ; a the victory of Arques, 
560; his remark afterwards, 560; his 
death, 562. 

‘Sketches of the Religious Wars of 
France,’ 316, 429, 554. 
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Slate-quarries, 43. 

Smith, sir Sydney, his monument in Pére 
la Chaise, 70. 

Snails, torpidity of, produced by heat, 
114, 

Snipes, species of, 108; their migrations, 
109. 

Snow-mountains, startling effect of first 
seeing, 506. 

Snuff, mode of taking among the Kirghiz, 
256. 

Solan goose, its migrations, 106, 

Sorrento, excursion to, 57. 

Sorrow, a guide, not a punishment, 474, 

Spain, its mineral products, 43; funeral 
practices in, 357. 

‘ Spirit, The, of Beauty,’ 339. 

Spring, on the close of, 417. 

‘Staffa,’ 218. 

Star-apple trees, 239. 

Starch, its conversion into sugar, 139. 

States-general, their proceedings at Blois, 
326-328. ¢ 

Strub, pass of the Tyrol, 425. 


| Study, all have time for, 523. 





‘St. Wenefred’s Well:’ its situation and 
arch, 219; chapel, 220; fame of its 
waters, 220; ex-voto offerings, 221 ; 
the bathing-well, 221; origin of the 
spring, 221 ; the saint’s bell, 222; events 
in her life, 223; her hymn, 224, 

Sugar: consumption of, in Great Britain, 
138 ; natural and factitious sugar, 138 ; 
from starch, 139; its existence in most 
plants, 139; introduction into Europe, 
139; growth, 139; cause of the infe- 
riority of East India sugar, 140; culti- 
vation of the cane, 140; harvest, 141; 
manufacture, 141-143; properties of 
sugar as food, 143; superior nutritive 
qualities of the coarse kinds, 144. 

Sugar-bearing trees, 125, 144, 345. 

Sun-dials, antiquity of, 212. 

Sunflower, fondness of birds for its seeds, 
102. 

‘Sunny Days in Winter,’ 95. 

Sunrise, an Italian, 178. 

Surenne, conference of, 563. 

Surgery, Eastern, 288. 

Sweden, its mineral products, 44. 


Swimming school on the Seine, 361. 


Talipot-tree, 121; uses of its leaves, 122. 

‘Tamarind-tree, 229. 

Tanghin, poison of, 236, 

Tapioca, what, 229. 

Tartars, ceremonies and cruelties prac- 
tised at the interment of rulers among, 
354. 


| Tea, importation of, 343. 


on as king of France, | 


‘Tegernsee, and its convent, 309. 

Temperature of mines, 41. 

Teredo navalis, its ravages at Sevastopol, 
75. 

Thatch-palm, great, 123. 

“Three Henries,” war of the, 316. 

Tibet, mode of removing human remains 
in, 354, 

Timber slides and rafts in the Tyrol, 310, 
3ll, 
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Tin-mines of Great Britain, 42. 

Tintoretto the painter, notice of, 538. 

Tonquin, funeral ceremonies in, 353. 

Tornadoes in Italy, 186. 

Torpidity, as distinguished from hyber- 
nation, 110. 

Torre del Chiunso, pass of, 174. 

Toys, Tyrolese, 506. 

“Transfiguration,” the last work of 
Raphael, 384. 

Tropical scenery, glories of, 135. 

Trumpet-tree, 132. 

Truth, its universality, 242. 

Tyrol; see ‘Rambles in the Tyrol.’ 


Untersberg, Tyrolese mountain, 508. 


Upas-tree, its pestiferous properties exag- | 
gerated, 346, 347 ; uses of the tree, 348 ; | 


preparation and effects of its poison, 
348. 


Valois, extinction of the house of, 557. 
Vandyck, Anthony, sketch of his career, 
46. 


Varnoutka, Tartar village, 260, 

Vegetable ivory, 123. 

Venice, night-scene at, 424. 

Vermicelli, manufacture of, 180. 

Vesuvius, night view of, 185. 

Victoria, queen, her visit to Paris, 510. 

Victoria regia, its discovery, 450; the 
plant described by sir R. Schomburgk, 
451; by Mr. Bridges, 452. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, his retirement to 
France, and death, 380. 

Voltaire, his burial-place, 271. 

Vosnesseusk, city and camp of, 266. 
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| * Wanderings through the Conservatories 


at Kew,’ 115, 225, 340, 450. 

Wars, religious, of France, 316, 429, 

Watchmeking, sketch of its history, 212. 

Water-clock, invention of, 212. 

Water-lilies, 450-455. 

Watzman, Tyrolese mountain, 508. 

Wax-palm, 124. 

Wenefred, St., legend concerning, 221; 
some events in her life, 223. 

Wicquefort, Abraham de, his career, 22, 
note ; his work ‘The Embassador and 
his Functions,’ quoted, 20. 

Widows, condition of, among the Tahkali 
of North America, 356. 

‘Wild Palm-tree, The,’ 350. 

Wine-palm, Indian, 122. 

Winter, its attractions. 95; notes on, 98. 

Witches’ Cave, Capri, 61. 

Wood, lieut., his account of the plain 
called the “ Ridge of the World,” 252; 
his experiments for measuring its lake, 
253; his description of a Kirghiz en- 
campment, 256. 

Woodcock, its migrations, 108; its great 
variation in weight, 108. 

World, the, not to be trusted, 211. 


Yak, its importance in Tibet and Pamir, 
254; adapted only to a cold climate, 
254. 

Yalta, Tartar village, 262. 

Yams, their use as food, 242. 

Youth, importance of religious guidance 
to, 464. 


Zell-am-See, lake of, 426. 
Zillerthal, valley in the Tyrol, and its in- 
habitants, 312-315. 
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